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Cuapter XXXI, 
THE RUFFORD CORRESPONDENCE. 


* might be surmised from the description which Lord Rufford had 

given of his own position to his sister and his sister's two friends, 
when he pictured himself as falling over the edge of the precipice 
while they hung on behind to save him, that he was sufficiently aware 
of the inexpediency of the proposed intimacy with Miss Trefoil. Any 
one hearing him would have said that Miss Trefoil’s chances in that 
direction were very poor,—that a man seeing his danger so plainly 
and so clearly understanding the nature of it would certainly avoid it. 
But what he had said was no more than Miss Trefoil knew that he 
would say,—or, at any rate would think. Of course she had against 
her not only all his friends ;—but the man himself also and his own 
fixed intentions. Lord Rufford was not a marrying man ;—which was 
supposed to signify that he intended to lead a life of pleasure till the 
necessity of providing an heir should be forced upon him, when he 
would take to himself a wife out of his own class in life twenty years 
younger than himself for whom he would not care a straw. The 
odds against Miss Trefoil were of course great ;—but girls have won 
even against such odds as these. She knew her own powers, and was 
aware that Lord Rufford was fond of feminine beauty and feminine 
flutter and feminine flattery, though he was not prepared to marry. 
It was quite possible that she might be able to dig such a pit for 
him that it would be easier for him to marry her than to get out 
in any other way. Of course she must trust something to his 
own folly at first. Nor did she trust in vain. Before her week was 


over at Mrs. Gore’s she received from him a letter, which, with the 
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correspondence to which it immediately led, shall be given in this 
chapter. 


Lerrer No. 1. 
“ Rufford, Sunday. 

“My dear Miss Trefoil, 

“ We have had a sad house since you left us. Poor Caneback 
got better and then worse and then better,—and at last died yesterday 
afternoon. And now ;—there is to be the funeral! The poor dear old 
boy seems to have had nobody belonging to him and very little in the 
way of possessions. I never knew anything of him except that he 
was, or had been, in the Blues, and that he was about the best man 
in England to hounds on a bad horse. It now turns out that his father 
made some money in India,—a sort of Commissary purveyor,—and 
bought a commission for him twenty-five years ago. Everybody knew 
him but nobody knew anything about him. Poor old Caneback! I 
wish he had managed to die anywhere else and I don’t feel at all 
obliged to Purefoy for sending that brute of a mare here. He said 
something to me about that wretched ball,—not altogether so wretched ! 
was it? But I didn’t like what he said and told him a bit of my 
mind. Now we're two for a while; and I don’t care for how long 
unless he comes round. 

“T cannot stand a funeral and I shall get away from this. I will 
pay the bill and Purefoy may do the rest. I’m going for Christmas 
to Surbiton’s near Melton with a string of horses. Surbiton is a 
bachelor, and as there will be no young ladies to interfere with me I 
shall have the more time to think of you. We shall have a little play 
there instead. I don’t know whether it isn’t the better of the two, as 
if one does get sat upon, one doesn’t feel so confoundedly sheep-faced. 
I have been out with the hounds two or three times since you went, 
as I could do no good staying with that poor fellow and there was a 
time when we thought he would have pulled through. I rode Jack 
one day, but he didn’t carry me as well as he did you. I think he’s 
more of a lady’s horse. If I go to Mistletoe I shall have some horses 
somewhere in the neighbourhood and I'll make them take Jack, so 
that you may have a chance. 

“T never know how to sign myself to young ladies. Suppose I say 
that I am yours, 





“ Anything you like best, 
“ R.” 


This was a much nicer letter than Arabella had expected, as there 
were one or two touches in it, apart from the dead man and the 
horses, which she thought might lead to something,—and there was a 
tone in the letter which seemed to show that he was given to cor- 
rezpondence, She took care to answer it so that he should get her 
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letter on his arrival at Mr. Surbiton’s house. She found out Mr. 
Surbiton’s address, and then gave a great deal of time to her letter. 


Letter No. 2. 


* Murray’s Hotel, Green Street, 
“Thursday. 
“My dear Lord Rufford, 


“As we are passing through London on our way from one 
purgatory with the Gores to another purgatory with old Lady De 
Browne, and as mamma is asleep in her chair opposite, and as I have 
nothing else on earth to do, 1 think I might as well answer your 
letter. Poor old Major! I am sorry for him, because he rode so 
bravely. I shall never forget his face as he passed us, and again as he 
rose upon his knee when that horrid blow came! How very odd that 
he should have been like that, without any friends. What a terrible 
nuisance to you! I think you were quite wise to come away. I am 
sure I should have done so, I can’t conceive what right Sir John 
Purefoy can have had to say anything, for after all it was his doing. 
Do you remember when you talked of my riding Jemima? When I 
think of it I can hardly hold myself for shuddering. 

“Tt is so kind of you to think of me about Jack. I am never very 
fond of Mistletoe. Don’t you be mischievous now and go and tell the 
Duchess I said so. But with Jack in the neighbourhood I can stand 
even her Grace. I think I shall be there about the middle of January 
but it must depend on all those people mamma is going to. I shall 
have to make a great fight, for mamma thinks that ten days in the 
year at Mistletoe is all that duty requires. But I always stick up for 
my uncle, and mean in this instance to have a little of my own way. 
What are parental commands in opposition to Jack and all his glories ? 
Besides mamma does not mean to go herself. 

“T shall leave it to you to say whether the ball was ‘altogether 
wretched.’ Of course there must have been infinite vexation to you, and 
to us who knew of it all there was a feeling of deep sorrow. But per- 
haps we were able, some of us, to make it a little lighter for you. At any 
rate I shall never forget Rufford, whether the memory be more pleasant 
or more painful. There are moments which one never can forget! 

“Don’t go and gamble away your money among a lot of men. 
Though I dare say you have got so much that it doesn’t signify whether 
you lose some of it or not. I do think it is such a shame that a man 
like you should have such a quantity, and that a pocr girl such as I 
am shouldn’t have enough to pay for her hats and gloves. Why 
shouldn’t I send a string of horses about just when I please? I believe 
I could make as good a use of them as you do, and then I could lend 
you Jack. I would be so good-natured. You should have Jack every 
day you wanted him. 

v2 
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“You must write and tell me what day you will be at Mistletoe. 
It is you that have tempted me and I don’t mean to be there without 
you,—or, I suppose I ought to say, without the horse. But of course 
you will have understood that. No young lady ever is supposed to 
desire the presence of any young man. It would be very improper of 
course. Buta young man’s Jack is quite another thing.” 


So far her pen had flown with her, but then there came the neces- 
sity for a conclusion which must be worded in some peculiar way, as 
his had been so peculiar. How far might she dare to be affectionate 
without putting him on his guard? Or in what way might she be 
saucy so as best to please him? She tried two or three, and at last 
she ended her letter as follows. 


“T have not had much experience in signing myself to young 
gentlemen and am therefore quite in as great a difficulty as you were ; 
but, though I can’t swear that I am everything that you like best, I 
will protest that Iam pretty nearly what you ought to like,—as far 
as young ladies go. 

“Tn the meantime I certainly am, 

“ Yours truly, 
af ey 


“PS. Mind you write—about Jack ; and address to Lady Smijth— 
Greenacres Manor—Hastings.” 


There was a great deal in this letter which was not true. But then 
such ladies as Miss Trefoil can never afford to tell the truth. 

The letter was not written from Murray’s Hotel, Lady Augustus 
having insisted on staying at certain lodgings in Orchard Street 
because her funds were low. But on previous occasions they had 
stayed at Murray’s. And her mamma, instead of being asleep when 
the letter was written, was making up her accounts. And every word 
about Mistletoe had been false. She had not yet secured her invita- 
tion. She was hard at work on the attempt having induced her father 
absolutely to beg the favour from his brother. But at the present 
moment she was altogether diffident of success. Should she fail she 
must only tell Lord Rufford that her mother’s numerous engage- 
ments had at the last moment made her happiness impossible. That 
she was going to I.ady Smijth’s was true, and at Lady Smijth’s house 
she received the following note from Lord Rufford. It was then 
January, and the great Mistletoe question was not as yet settled. 


Lerter No. 3. 


‘** December 31. 


“My dear Miss Trefoil, 
“ Here I am still at Surbiton’s and we have had such good sport 
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that I’m half inclined to give the Duke the slip. What a pity that 
you can’t come here instead. Wouldn't it be nice for you and half a 
dozen more without any of the Dowagers or Duennas? You might 
win some of the money which I lose. I have been very unlucky 
and, if you had won it all, there would be plenty of room for hats and 
gloves,—and for sending two or three Jacks about all the winter 
into the bargain. I never did win yet. I don’t care very much 
about it, but I don’t know why I should always be so uncommonly 
unlucky. 

“We had such a day yesterday,—an hour and ten minutes all in 
the open, and then a kill just as the poor fellow was trying to make a 
drain under the high road. There were only five of us up. Surbiton 
broke his horse’s back at a bank, and young De Canute came down 
on to a road and smashed his collar bone. Three or four of the hounds 
were so done that they couldn’t be got home. I was riding Black 
Harry and he won't be out again for a fortnight. It was the best 
thing I’ve seen these two years. We never have it quite like that with 
the U.R.U. 

“If I don’t go to Mistletoe I'll send Jack and a groom if you think 
the Duke would take them in and let you ride the horse. If sol 
shall stay here pretty nearly all January,—unless there should be a 
frost. In that case I should go back to Rufford as I have a deal of 
shooting to do. I shall be so sorry not to see you ;—but there is 
always a sort of sin in not sticking to hunting when it’s good. It so 
seldom is just what it ought to be. 

“J rather think that after all we shall be down on that fellow who 
poisoned our fox, in spite of your friend the Senator. 

“ Yours always faithfully, 
ii i a 


There was a great deal in this letter which was quite terrible to 
Miss Trefoil. In the first place by the time she received it she had 
managed the matter with her uncle. Her father had altogether 
refused to mention Lord Rufford’s name,—though he had heard the 
very plain proposition which his daughter made to him with perfect 
serenity. But he had said to the Duke that it would be a great con- 
venience if Bell could be received at Mistletoe for a few days, and the 
Duke had got the Duchess to assent. Lady Augustus, too, had been 
disposed of, and two very handsome new dresses had been acquired. 
Her habit had been altered with reckless disregard of the coming 
spring and she was fully prepared for her campaign. But what would 
Mistletoe be to her without Lord Rufford? In spite of all that had 
been done she would not go there. Unless she could turn him by her 
entreaties she would pack up everything and start for Patagonia, with 
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the determination to throw herself overboard on the way there if she 
could find the courage. 

She had to think very much of her next letter. Should she write 
in anger or should she write in love,—or should she mingle both ? 
There was no need for care now, as there had been at first. She must 
reach him at once, or everything would be over. She must say 
something that would bring him to Mistletoe, whatever that something 
inight be. After much thought she determined that mingled anger 
and love would be the best. So she mingled them as follows : 


Letter No. 4. 


“Greenacre Manor, Monday. 

“ Your last letter which I have just got has killed me. You must 
know that I have altered my plans and done it at immense trouble for 
the sake of meeting youat Mistletoe. It will be most unkind,—I might 
say worse,—if you put me off. I don’t think you can do it as a gentle- 
man. I’m sure you would not if you knew what I have gone through 
with mamma and the whole set of them to arrange it. Of course I 
shan’t go if you don’t come. Your talk of sending the horse there is 
adding an insult to the injury. You must have meant to annoy me 
or you wouldn’t have pretended to suppose that it was the horse I 
wanted to see. I didn’t think I could have taken so violent a dis- 
like to poor Jack as I did for a moment. Let me tell you that I 
think you are bound to go to Mistletoe though the hunting at 
Melton should be better than was ever known before. When the 
hunting is good in one place of course it is good in another. Even I 
am sportsman enough to know that. I suppose you have been losing 
a lot of money and are foolish enough to think you can win it back 
again. 

< Please, please come. It was to be the little cream of the year for 
me. It wasn't Jack. There! That ought to bring you. And yet, 
if you come, I will worship Jack. I have not said a word to mamma 
about altering my plans, nor shall I while there is a hope. But to 
Mistletoe I will not go, unless you are to be there. Pray answer 
this by return of post. If we have gone your letter will of course 
follow us. Pray come. Yours if you do come——; what shall I 
say? Fill it as you please. 

“Az 


Lord Rufford when he received the above very ardent epistle was 
quite aware that he had better not go to Mistletoe. He understood 
the matter nearly as well as Arabella did herself. But there was a 
feeling with him that up to that stage of the affair he ought to do 
what he was asked by a young lady, even though there might be 
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danger. Though there was danger there would still be amusement. 
He therefore wrote again as follows: 


Letter No. 5. 
“ Dear Miss Trefoil, 

“You shan’t be disappointed whether it be Jack or any less 
useful animal that you wish to see. At any rate Jack,—and the other 
animal,—will be at Mistletoe on the 15th. I have written to the 
Duke by this post. I can only hope that you will be grateful. After 
all your abuse about my getting back my money I think you ought 
to be very grateful. I have got it back again, but I can assure you 
that has had nothing to do with it. 

“ Yours ever, 


“R” 
“ We had two miserably abortive days last week.” 


Arabella felt that a great deal of the compliment was taken away 
by the postscript ; but still she was grateful and contented. 


Cuaptern XXXII. 
“iT 18 A LONG WAY.” 


Wate the correspondence given in the last chapter was going on 
Miss Trefoil had other troubles besides those there narrated, and 
other letters to answer. Soon after her departure from Rufford she 
received a very serious but still an affectionate epistle from John 
Morton in which he asked her if it was her intention to become his 
wife or not. The letter was very long as well as very serious and 
need not be given here at length. But that was the gist of it; and 
he went on to say that in regard to money he had made the most 
liberal proposition in his power, that he must decline to have any 
further communication with lawyers, and that he must ask her to let 
him know at once,—quite at once,—whether she did or did not regard 
herself as engaged to him. It was a manly letter and ended by a decla- 
ration that as far as he himself was concerned his feelings were not 
at all altered. This she received while staying at the Gore’s, but, in 
accordance with her predetermined strategy, did not at once send any 
answer to it. Before she heard again from Morton she had received 
that pleasant first letter from Lord Rufford, and was certainly then 
in no frame of mind to assure Mr. Morton that she was ready to de- 
clare herself his affianced wife before all the world. Then, after 
ten days, he had written to her again and had written much more 
severely. It wanted at that time but a few days to Christmas, and 
she was waiting for a second letter from Lord Rufford. Let what 
might come of it she could not now give up the Rufford chance. As 
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she sat thinking of it, giving the very best of her mind to it, she re- 
membered the warmth of that embrace in the little room behind the 
drawing-room, and those haleyon minutes in which her head had been 
on his shoulder, and his arm round her waist. Not that they were 
made halcyon to her by any of the joys of love. In giving the girl 
her due it must be owned that she rarely allowed herself to indulge 
in simple pleasures. If Lord Rufford, with the same rank and pro- 
perty, had been personally disagreeable to her it would have been the 
same. Business to her had for many years been business, and her 
business had been so very hard that she had never allowed lighter 
things to interfere with it. She had had justice on her side when 
she rebuked her mother for accusing her of flirtations. But could 
such a man as Lord Rufford,—with his hands so free,—venture to 
tell himself that such tokens of affection with such a girl would mean 
nothing? Ifshe might contrive to meet him again of course they 
would be repeated, and then he should be forced to say that they did 
mean something. When therefore the severe letter came from 
Morton,—severe and pressing, telling her that she was bound to 
answer him at once and that were she still silent he must in regard 
to his own honour take that as an indication of her intention to break 
off the match,—she felt that she must answer it. The answer must, 
however, still be ambiguous. She would not if possible throw away 
that stool quite as yet, though her mind was intent on ascending to 
the throne which it might be within her power to reach. She wrote 
to him an ambiguous letter,—but a letter which certainly was not 
intended to liberate him. “ He ought,” she said, “to understand that 
a girl situated as she was could not ultimately dispose of herself till 
her friends had told her that she was free to do so. She herself did 
not pretend to have any interest in the affairs as to which her father 
and his lawyers were making themselves busy. They had never even 
condescended to tell her what it was they wanted on her behalf ;—nor, 
for the matter of that, had he, Morton, ever told her what it was that 
he refused to do. Of course she could not throw herself into his arms 
till these things were settled.”"—By that expression she had meant a 
metaphorical throwing of herself, and not such a flesh and blood em- 
bracing as she had permitted to the lord in the little room at Rufford. 
Then she suggested that he should appeal again to her father. It 
need hardly be said that her father knew very little about it, and that 
the lawyers had long since written to Lady Augustus to say that 
better terms as to settlement could not be had from Mr. John 
Morton. 

Morton, when he wrote his second letter, had received the offer of 
the mission to Patagonia, and had asked for a few days to think of it. 
After much consideration he had determined that he would say 
nothing to Arabella of the offer. Her treatment of him gave her no 
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right to be consulted. Should she at once write back declaring her 
readiness to become his wife, then he would consult her,—and would 
not only consult her but would be prepared to abandon the mission at 
the expression of her lightest wish. Indeed in that case he thought 
that he would himself advise that it should be abandoned. Why 
should he expatriate himself to such a place with such a wife as 
Arabella Trefoil? He received her answer and at once accepted the 
offer. He accepted it, though he by no means assured himself that 
the engagement was irrevocably annulled. But now, if she came to 
him, she must take her chance. She must be told that he at any rate 
was going to Patagonia, and that unless she could make up her mind 
to do so too, she must remain Arabella Trefoil for him. He would 
not even tell her of his appointment. He had done all that in him 
lay and would prepare himself for his journey as a singleman. A 
minister going out to Patagonia would of course have some little leave 
of absence allowed him, and he arranged with his friend Mounser Green 
that he should not start till April. 

But when Lord Rufford’s second letter reached Miss Trefoil down. 
at Greenacre Manor, where she had learned by common report that 
Mr. Morton was to be the new minister at Patagonia,—when she be- 
lieved as she then did that the lord was escaping her, that, seeing and 
feeling his danger, he had determined not to jump into the lion’s 
mouth by meeting her at Mistletoe, that her chance there was all over ; 
then she remembered her age, her many seasons, the hard work of her 
toilet, those tedious long and bitter quarrels with her mother, the 
ever-renewed trouble of her smiles, the hoplessness of her future 
should she smile in vain to the last, and the countless miseries of her 
endless visitings; and she remembered too the £1200 a year that 
Morton had offered to settle on her and the assurance of a home of 
her own though that home should be at Bragton. For an hour or 
two she had almost given up the hope of Rufford and had meditated 
some letter to her other lover which might at any rate secure him. 
But she had collected her courage sufficiently to make that last appeal 
to the lord, which had been successful. Three weeks now might 
settle all that and for three weeks it might still be possible so to 
manage her affairs that she might fall back upon Patagonia as her 
last resource. 

About this time Morton returned to Bragton, waiting however till 
he was assured that the Senator had completed his visit to Dills- 
borough. He had been a little ashamed of the Senator in regard to 
the great Goarly conflict and was not desirous of relieving his solitude by 
the presence of the American. On this occasion he went quite alone 
and ordered no carriages from the Bush and no increased establishment 
of servants. He certainly was not happy in his mind. The mission 
to Patagonia was well paid, being worth with house and etceteras 
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nearly £3000 a year; and it was great and quick promotion for one 
so young as himself. For one neither a lord nor connected with a 
Cabinet Minister Patagonia was a great place at which to begin his 
career as Plenipotentiary on his own bottom;—but it is a long way 
off and has its drawbacks. He could not look to be there for less than 
four years; and there was hardly reason why a man in his position 
should expatriate himself to such a place for so long atime. He felt 
that he should not have gone but for his engagement to Arabella 
Trefoil, and that neither would he have gone had his engagement 
been solid and permanent. He was going in order that he might be 
rid of that trouble, and a man’s feelings in such circumstances cannot 
be satisfactory to himself. However he had said that he would go, 
and he knew enough of himself to be certain that having said so he 
would not alter his mind. But he was very melancholy and 
Mrs. Hopkins declared to old Mrs. Twentyman that the young squire 
was “ hipped,”—“ along of his lady love,” as she thought. 

His hands had been so full of his visitors when at Bragton before, 
and he had been carried off so suddenly to Rufford, and then had 
hurried up to London in such misery, that he had hardly had time to 
attend to his own business. Mr. Masters had made a claim upon him 
since he had been in England for £127 8s. 4d. in reference to certain 
long-gone affairs in which the attorney declared he had been badly 
treated by those who had administered the Morton estate. John 
Morton had promised to look into the matter and to see Mr. Masters. 
He had partially looked into it and now felt ashamed that he had not 
fully kept his promise. The old attorney had not had much hope of 
getting his money. It was doubtful to himself whether he could make 
good his claim against the Squire at law, and it was his settled pur- 
pose to make no such attempt although he was quite sure that the 
money was his due. Indeed if Mr. Morton would not do anything 
further in the matter, neither would he. He was almost too mild a 
man to be a successful lawyer, and had a dislike to asking for money. 
Mr. Morton had promised to see him, but Mr. Morton had probably— 
forgotten it. Some gentlemen seem apt to forget such promises. 

Mr. Masters was somewhat surprised therefore when he was told 
one morning in his office that Mr. Morton from Bragton wished 
to see him. He thought that it must be Reginald Morton, having 
not heard that the Squire had returned to the country. But John 
Morton was shewn into the office, and the old attorney immediately 
arose front his arm-chair. Sundown was there, and was at once sent 
out of the room. Sundown on such occasions was accustomed to 
retire to some settlement seldom visited by the public which was 
called the back office. Nickem was away intent on unravelling the 
Goarly mystery, and the attorney could ask his visitor to take a 
confidential seat. Mr. Morton however had very little to say. He 
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was full of apologies and at once handed out a cheque for the sum 
demanded. The money was so much to the attorney that he was 
flurried by his own success. “ Perhaps,” said Morton, “I ought in 
fairness to add interest.” 

“Not at all;—by no means: Lawyers never expect that. Really 
Mr. Morton I am very much obliged. It was so long ago that I 
thought that perhaps you might think * 

“T do not doubt that it’s all right.” 

“Yes, Mr. Morton—it’s all right. It’s quite right. But your 
coming in this way is quite a compliment. I am so proud to see the 
owner of Bragton once more in this house. I respect the family 
as I always did; and as for the money P 

“Tam only sorry that it has been delayed so long. Good morning, 
Mr. Masters.” 

The attorney’s affairs were in such a condition that an unexpected 
cheque for £127 8s. 4d. sufficed to exhilarate him. It was as though 
the money had come down to him from the very skies. As it hap- 
pened Mary returned from Cheltenham on that same evening and 
the attorney felt that if she had brought back with her an inten- 








. tion to be Mrs. Twentyman he could still be a happy and contented 


man. 

And there had been another trouble on John Morton’s mind. He 
had received his cousin’s card but had not returned the visit while 
his grandmother had been at Bragton. Now he walked on to Hoppet 


; Hall and knocked at the door.—Yes;—Mr. Morton was at home, 


and then he was shewn into the presence of his cousin whom he 
had not seen since he was a boy. ‘I ought to have come sooner,” 
said the Squire, who was hardly at his ease. 

“T heard you had a house full of people at Bragton.” 

“ Just that,—and then I went off rather suddenly to the other side 
of the country; and then I had to go up to London. Now I'm 
going to Patagonia.” 

“Patagonia! That’sa long way off.” 

“We Foreign Office slaves have to be sent a long way off.” 

“But we heard, John,” said Reginald, who did not feel it to be 
his duty to stand on any ceremony with his younger cousin,—“ we 
heard that you were going to be married to Miss Trefoil. Are you 
going to take a wife out to Patagonia ?” 

This was a question which he certainly had not expected. “I don't 
know how that may be,” he said frowning. 

“We were told here in Dillsborough that it was all settled. I 
hope I haven’t asked an improper question.” 

“Of course people will talk.” 

“Tf it’s only talk I beg pardon. Whatever concerns Bragton is 
interesting to me and from the way in which I heard this I thought 
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it was a certainty. Patagonia ;—well! You don’t want an assistant 
private secretary I suppose? I should like to see Patagonia.” 

“We are not allowed to appoint those gentlemen ourselves.” 

“‘ And I suppose I should be too old to get in at the bottom. It 
seems a long way off for a man who is the owner of Bragton.” 

“Tt is a long way.” 

* And what will you do with the old place ?” 

“There’s no one to live there. If you were married you might 
perhaps take it.” This was of course said in joke, as old Mrs. 
Morton would have thought Bragton to be disgraced for ever, even 
by such a proposition. 

“You might let it.” 

“Who would take such a place for five years? I suppose old 
Mrs. Hopkins will remain, and that it will become more and more 
desolate every year. I mustn't let the old house tumble down ;— 
that’s all.” Then the Minister Plenipotentiary to Patagonia took his 
departure and walked back to Bragton thinking of the publicity of 
his engagement. All Dillsborough had heard that he was to be 
married to Miss Trefoil, and this cousin of his had been so sure of 
the fact that he had not hesitated to ask a question about it in 
the first moment of their first interview. Under such circumstances 
it would be better for him to go to Patagonia than to remain in 
England. 


Cuarter XXXIII. 


THE BEGINNING OF PERSECUTION. 


Wuen Mary Masters got up on the morning after her arrival she knew 
that she would have to endure much on that day. Everybody had 
smiled on her the preceding evening, but the smiles were of a nature 
which declared themselves to be preparatory to some coming events. 
The people around her were gracious on the presumption that she was 
going to do as they wished, and would be quite prepared to withdraw 
their smiles should she prove to be contumacious. Mary, as she 
crept down in the morning, understood all this perfectly. She found 
her mother alone in the parlour and was at once attacked with the 
all important question. “ My dear, I hope you have made up your 
mind about Mr. Twentyman.” 

“There were to be two months, mamma.” 

“That’s nonsense, Mary. Of course you must know what you 
mean to tell him.” Mary thought that she did know, but was not at 
the present moment disposed to make known her knowledge and 
therefore remained silent. ‘ You should remember how much this is 
to your papa and me and should speak out at once. Of course you need 
not tell Mr. Twentyman till the end of the time unless you like it.” 
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“T thought I was to be left alone for two months.” 

“ Mary, that is wicked. When your papa has so many things to 
think of and so much to provide for you should be more thoughtful of 
him. Of course he will want to be prepared to give you what things 
will be necessary.” Mrs. Masters had not as yet heard of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s cheque, and perhaps would not hear of it till her husband’s 
bank book fell into her hands. The attorney had lately found it 
necessary to keep such matters to himself when it was possible, as 
otherwise he was asked for explanations which it was not always easy 
for him to give. “You know,” continued Mrs. Masters, “how hard 
your father finds it to get money as it is wanted.” 

“T don’t want anything, mamma.” 

“You must want things if you are to be married in March or 
April.” 

“But I shan’t be married in March or April. Oh, mamma, pray 
don’t.” 

“In a week’s time or so you must tell Larry. After all that has 
passed of course he won’t expect to have to wait long; and you 
can’t ask him. Kate my dear,’—Kate had just entered the room,— 
“go into the office and tell your father to come into breakfast 
in five minutes. You must know, Mary, and I insist on your 
telling me.” 

“ When I said two months,—only it was he said two months ——.” 

“ What difference does it make, my dear ?” 

“It was only because he asked me to put it off. I knew it could 
make no difference.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mary, that you are going to refuse 
him after all ?” 

“T can’t help it,” said Mary, bursting out into tears. 

“Can't help it! Did anybody ever see such an idiot since girls 
were first created. Not help it, after having given him as good as a 
promise! You must help it. You must be made to help it.” 

There was an injustice in this which nearly killed poor Mary. 
She had been persuaded among them to put off her final decision, 
not because she had any doubt in her own mind, but at their re- 
quest, and now she was told that in granting this delay she had 
“ given as good as a promise!” And her stepmother also had de- 
clared that she “must be made to help it,’—or in other words be 
made to marry Mr. Twentyman in opposition to her own wishes! 
She was quite sure that no human being could have such right of 
compulsion over her. Her father would not attempt it, and it was, 
after all, to her father alone that she was bound by duty. At the 
moment she could make no reply, and then her father with the two 
girls came in from the oflice. 


The attorney was still a little radiant with his triumph about the 
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cheque and was also pleased with his own discernment in the matter 
of Goarly. He had learned that morning from Nickem that Goarly 
had consented to take 7s. 6d. an acre from Lord Rufford and was 
prepared to act “‘ quite the honourable part” on behalf of his lordship. 
Nickem had seemed to think that the triumph would not end here, 
but had declined to make any very definite statements. Nickem 
clearly fancied that he had been doing great things himself, and that 
he might be allowed to have a little mystery. But the attorney took 
great credit to himself in that he had rejected Goarly’s case, and had 
been employed by Lord Rufford in lieu of Goarly. When he entered 
the parlour he had for the moment forgotten Larry 'I'wentyman and 
his love, and was disposed to greet his girl lovingly ;—but he found 
her dissolved in bitter tears. ‘“ Mary, my darling, what is it ails 
you ?” he said. 

“Never mind about your darling now, but come to breakfast. She 
is giving herself airs,—as usual.” 

But Mary never did give herself airs and her father could not 
endure the accusation. ‘She would not be crying,” he said, “ unless 
she had something to cry for.” 

“Pray don’t make a fuss about things you don’t understand,” said 
his wife. “Mary, are you coming to the table? If not you had 
better go upstairs. I hate such ways, and I won't have them. This 
comes of Ushanting! I knew what it would be. The place for 
girls is to stay at home and mind their work,—till they have got 
houses of their own to look after. That’s what I intend my girls to 
do. There’s nothing on earth so bad for girls as that twiddle-your- 
thumbs visiting about when they think they’ve nothing to do but to 
shew what sort of ribbons and gloves they’ve got. Now, Dolly, if 
you've got any hands will you cut the bread for your father? Mary’s 
a deal too fine a lady to do anything but sit there and rub her eyes.” 
After that the breakfast was eaten in silence. 

When the meal was over Mary followed her father into the office 
and said that she wanted to speak to him. When Sundown had dis- 
appeared she told her tale. ‘“ Papa,” she said, “I am so sorry, but I 
can’t do what you want about Mr. Twentyman.” 

“Ts it so, Mary ?” 

“Don’t be angry with me, papa.” 

“Angry! No;—I won’t be angry. I should be very sorry to be 
angry with my girl. But what you tell me will make us all very un- 
happy ;—very unhappy indeed. What will you say to Lawrence 
Twentyman ?” 

“ What I said before, papa.” 

“ But he is quite certain now that you mean to take him. Of 
course we were all ccrtain when you only wanted a few more days to 
think of it.” Mary felt this to be the cruellest thing of all. ‘“ When 
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he asked me I said I wouldn’t pledge you, but I certainly had no 
doubt. What is the matter, Mary ?” 

She could understand that a girl might be asked why she wanted 
to marry a man, and that in such a condition she ought to be able 
to give a reason; but it was she thought very hard that she should 
be asked why she didn’t want to marry a man. “I suppose, papa,” 
she said after a pause, “I don’t like him in that way.” 

“ Your mamma will be sure to say that it is because you went to 
Lady Ushant’s.” 

And so in part it was,—as Mary herself very well knew; though 
Lady Ushant herself had had nothing to do with it. “ Lady 
Ushant,” she said, ‘‘ would be very well pleased,—if she thought that 
I liked him well enough.” 

“ Did you tell Lady Ushant ?” 

“ Yes; I told her all about it,—and how you would all be pleased. 
And I did try to bring myself to it. Papa,—pray, pray don’t want 
to send me away from you.” 

“ You would be so near to us all at Chowton Farm !” 

“ T am nearer here, papa.” Then she embraced him, and he in a 
manner yielded to her. He yielded to her so far as to part with her 
at the present moment with soft loving words. 

Mrs. Masters had a long conversation with her husband on the 
subject that same day, and condescended even to say a few words to 
the two girls. She had her own theory and her own plan in the 
present emergency. According to her theory girls shouldn’t be 
indulged in any vagaries, and this rejecting of a highly valuable suitor 
was @ most inexcusable vagary. And, if her plan were followed, a 
considerable amount of wholesome coercion would at once be exercised 
towards this refractory young woman. ‘There was in fact more than 
a fortnight wanting to the expiration of Larry’s two months, and Mrs. 
Masters was strongly of opinion that if Mary were put into a sort of 
domestic “coventry” during this period, if she were debarred from 
friendly intercourse with the family and made to feel that such 
wickedness as hers, if continued, would make her an outcast, then she 
would come round and accept Larry Twentyman before the end of the 
time. But this plan could not be carried out without her husband’s 
co-operation. Were she to attempt it single-handed, Mary would take 
refuge in her father’s softness of heart and there would simply be two 
parties in the household. ‘If you would leave her to me and not 
speak to her, it would be all right,” Mrs. Masters said to her husband. 

“ Not speak to her!” 

“ Not cosset her and spoil her for the next week or two. Just 
leave her to herself and let her feel what she’s doing. Think what 
Chowton Farm would be, and you with your business all slipping 
through your fingers.” 
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“ T don’t know that it’s slipping through my fingers at all,” said 
the attorney mindful of his recent successes. 

“ Tf you mean to say you don’t care about it ——!” 

“T do care about it very much. You knowI do. You ought not 
to talk to me in that way.” 

“ Then why won't you be said by me? Of course if you cocker 
her up, she'll think she’s to have her own way like a grand lady. 
She don’t like him because he works for his bread,—that’s what it is ; 
and because she’s been taught by that old woman to read poetry. I 
never knew that stuffdo any good toanybody. I hate them fandangled 
lines that are all cut up short to make pretence. If she wants to 
read why can’t she take the cookery book and learn something useful. 
It just comes to this ;—if you want her to marry Larry Twentyman 
you had better not notice her for the next fortnight. Let her go and 
come and say nothing to her. She'll think about it, if she’s left to 
herself.” 

The attorney did want his daughter to marry the man and was half 
convinced by his wife. He could not bring himself to be cruel and 
felt that his heart would bleed every hour of the day that he separated 
himself from his girl;—but still he thought that he might perhaps 
best in this way bring about a result which would be so manifestly for 
her advantage. It might be that the books of poetry and the modes 
of thought which his wife described as “ Ushanting ” were of a nature 
to pervert his girl’s mind from the material necessities of life and that 
a little hardship would bring her round to a more rational condition. 
With a very heavy heart he consented to do his part,—which was 
to consist mainly of silence. Any words which might be considered 
expedient were to come from his wife. 

Three or four days went on in this way, which were days of absolute 
misery to Mary. She soon perceived and partly understood her 
father’s silence. She knew at any rate that for the present she was 
debarred from his confidence. Her mother did not say much, but 
what she did say was all founded on the theory that Ushanting and 
softness in general are very bad for young women. Even Dolly and 
Kate were hard to her,—each having some dim idea that Mary was to 
be coerced towards Larry Twentyman and her own good. At the end 
of that time, when Mary had been at home nearly a week, Larry 
came as usual on the Saturday evening. She, well knowing his 
habit, took care to be out of the way. Larry, with a pleasant face, 
asked after her and expressed a hope that she had enjoyed herself at 
Cheltenham. 

“ A nasty idle place where nobody does anything as I believe,” said 
Mrs. Masters. Larry received a shock from the tone of the lady’s 
voice. He had allowed himself to think that all his troubles were 
now nearly over, but the words and the voice frightened him. He 
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had told himself that he was not to speak of his love again till 
the two months were over, and like an honourable man was prepared 
to wait the full time. He would not now have come to the attorney’s 
house but that he knew the attorney would wait for him before going 
over to the club. He had no right to draw deductions till the time 
should be up. But he could not help his own feelings and was aware 
that his heart sank within him when he was told that Cheltenham 
was a nasty idle place. Abuse of Cheltenham at the present moment 
was in fact abuse of Mary ;—and the one sin which Mary could 
commit was persistence in her rejection of his suit. But he deter- 
mined to be a man as he walked across the street with his old friend, 
and said not a word about his love. “They tell me that Goarly has 
taken his 7s. 6d., Mr. Masters.” 

“Of course he has taken it, Larry. The worse luck for me. If he 
had gone on I might have had a bill against his Lordship as long as 
my arm. Now it won’t be worth looking after.” 

“T’m sure you're very glad, Mr. Masters.” 

“Well; yes; Iam glad. Ido hate to see a fellow like that who 
hasn’t got a farthing of his own, propped up from behind just to annoy 
his betters.” 

“They say that Bearside got a lot of money out of that American.” 

“‘T suppose he got something.” 

“What an idiot that man must be. Can you understand it, Mr. 
Masters ?” 

They now entered the club and Goarly and Nickem and Scrobby 
were of course being discussed. “ Is it true, Mr. Masters, that Scrobby 
is to be arrested ?” asked Fred Botsey at once. 

“Upon my word I can’t say, Mr. Botsey ; but if you tell me it is 
so I shan’t cry my eyes out.” 

“J thought you would have known.” 

“A gentleman may know a thing, Mr. Botsey,” said the landlord, 
“and not exactly choose to tell it.” 

“T didn’t suppose there was any secret,” said the brewer. As 
Mr. Masters made no further remark it was of course conceived that 
he knew all about it and he was therefore treated with some increased 
deference. But there was on that night great triumph in the club as 
it was known as a fact that Goarly had withdrawn his claim, and that 
the American Senator had paid his money for nothing. It was more- 
over very generally believed that Goarly was going to turn evidence 
against Scrobby in reference to the poison. 


Cuapter XXXIV. 


MARY’S LETTER. 


Tue silent system in regard to Mary was carried on in the attorney’s 
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house for a week, during which her sufferings were very great. From 
the first she made up her mind to oppose her stepmother’s cruelty by 
sheer obstinacy. She had been told that she must be made to marry 
Mr. Twentyman, and the injustice of that threat had at once made her 
rebel against her stepmother’s authority. She would never allow 
her stepmother to make her marry any one. She put herself into a 
state of general defiance and said as little as was said to her. But her 
father’s silence to her nearly broke her heart. On one or two occa- 
sions, as opportunity offered itself to her, she said little soft words to 
him in privacy. Then he would partly relent, would kiss her and bid 
her be a good girl, and would quickly hurry away from her. She 
could understand that he suffered as well as herself, and she perhaps 
got some consolation from the conviction. At last, on the following 
Saturday she watched her opportunity and brought to him when he 
was alone in his office a letter which she had written to Larry 
Twentyman. “Papa,” she said, “would you read that?” He took 
and read the letter, which was as follows. 


“My dear Mr. Twentyman, 

“Something was said about two months which are now very 
nearly over. I think I ought to save you from the trouble of coming 
to me again by telling you in a letter that it cannot be as you would 
have it. I have thought of it a great deal and have of course been 
anxious to do as my friends wish. And I am very grateful to you, 
and know how good and how kind you are. And I would do any- 
thing for you,—except this. But it never can be. I should not 
write like this unless I were quite certain. I hope you won't be 
angry with me and think that I should have spared you the trouble of 
doubting so long. I know now that I ought not to have doubted at 
all; but I was so anxious not to seem to be obstinate that I became 
foolish about it when you asked me. What I say now is quite certain. 

“Dear Mr. Twentyman, I shall always think of you with esteem 
and regard, because I know how good you are; and I hope you will 
come to like somebody a great deal better than me who will always 
love you with her whole heart. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Mary Masters.” 

“PS. I shall shew this letter to papa.” 


Mr. Masters read it as she stood by him,—and then read it again 
very slowly rubbing one hand over the other as he did so. He was 
thinking what he should do;—or rather what he should say. The 
idea of stopping the letter never ovcurred to him. If she chose to 
refuse the man of course she must do so; and perhaps, if she did 
refuse him, there was no way better than this. “Must it be so, 
Mary?” he said at last. 
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“Yes, papa.” 
“But why ?” 
“ Because I do not love him as I should have to love any man that 


I wanted to marry. I have tried it, because you wished it, but I cannot 
do it.” 


“ What will mamma say ?” 

“T am thinking more, papa, of you,” she said putting her arm 
over his shoulder. “You have always been so good to me, and so 
kind!” Here his heart misgave him, for he felt that during the last 
week he had not been kind to her. “But you would not wish me to 
give myself to a man and then not to care for him.” 

“No, my dear.” 

“T couldn’t do it. I should fall down dead first. I have thought 
so much about it,—for your sake ; and ‘have tried it with myself. I 
couldn’t do it.” 

“Ts there anybody else, Mary?” As he asked the question he 
held her hand beneath his own on the desk, but he did not dare to 
look into her face. He had been told by his wife that there was 
somebody else ;—that the girl’s mind was running upon Mr. Surtees, 
because Mr. Surtees was a gentleman. He was thinking of Mr. 
Surtees, and certainly not of Reginald Morton. 

To her the moment was very solemn and when the question was 
asked she felt that she could not tell her father a falsehood. She had 
gradually grown bold enough to assure herself that her heart was 
occupied with that man who had travelled with her to Cheltenham ; 
and she felt that that feeling alone must keep her apart from any 
other love. And yet, as she had no hope, as she had assured herseif 
that her love was a burden to be borne and could never become a 
source of enjoyment, why should her secret be wrested from her? 
What good would such a violation do? But she could not tell the 
falsehood, and therefore she held her tongue. 

Gradually he looked up into her face, still keeping her hand pressed 
on the desk under his. It was his left hand that so guarded her, 
while she stood by his right shoulder. Then he gently wound his 
right arm round her waist and pressed her to him. “Mary,” he said, 
“if it is so, had you not better tell me?” But she was sure that 
she had better not mention that name even to him. It was impossible 
that she should mention it. She would have outraged to herself her 
own maiden modesty by doing so. “Is it,’—he asked very softly,— 
“is it Mr. Surtees ?” 


“Oh no!” she said quickly, almost escaping from the grasp of his 
arm in her start. 


Then he was absolutely at a loss. Beyond Mr. Surtees or Larry 
Twentyman he did not know what possible lover Dillsborough could 
have afforded. And yet the very rapidity of her answer when the 
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curate’s name had been mentioned had convinced him that there was 
some other person,—had increased the strength of that conviction 
which her silence had produced. “Have you nothing that you can 
tell me, Mary ?” 

“No, papa.” Then he gave her back the letter and she left the 
room without another word. Of course his sanction to the letter had 
now been given, and it was addressed to Chowton Farm and posted 
before half an hour was over. She saw him again in the afternoon 
of the same day and asked him to tell her stepmother what she had 
done. ‘“ Mamma ought to know,” she said. 

“But you haven't sent it.” 

“Yes, papa ;—it is in the post.” 

Then it occurred to him that his wife would tell him that he should 
have prevented the sending of the letter,—that he should have de- 
stroyed it and altogether taken the matter with a high hand. “You 
can’t tell her yourself?” he asked. 

“‘T would rather you did. Mamma has been so hard to me since I 
came home.” 

He did tell his wife and she overwhelmed him by the violence of 
her reproaches. He could never have been in earnest, or he would 
not have allowed such a letter as that to pass through his hands. 
He must be afraid of his own child. He did not know his own duty. 
He had been deceiving her,—his wife,—from first to last. Then she 
threw herself into a torrent of tears declaring that she had been 
betrayed. There had been a conspiracy between them, and now 
everything might go to the dogs, and she would not lift up her hands 
again to save them. But before the evening came round she was 
again on the alert, and again resolved that she would not even yet 
give way. What was there in a letter more than in a spoken word ? 
She would tell Larry to disregard the letter. But first she made a 
futile attempt to clutch the letter from the guardianship of the Post 
Office, and she went to the Postmaster assuring him that there had 
been a mistake in the family, that a wrong letter had been put into 
a wrong envelope, and begging that the letter addressed to Mr. 
Twentyman might be given back to her. The Postmaster, half vacil- 
latory in his desire to oblige a neighbour, produced the letter and 
Mrs. Masters put out her hand to grasp it; but the servant of the 
public,—who had been thoroughly grounded in his duties by one of 
those trusty guardians of our correspondence who inspect and survey 
our provincial post offices,—remembered himself at the last moment 
and expressing the violence of his regret, replaced the letter in the 
box. Mrs. Masters, in her anger and grief, condescended to say very 
hard things to her neighbour ;—but the man remembered his duty 
and was firm. 

On that evening Larry Twentyman did not attend the Dillsborough 
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Club,—having in the course of the week notified to the attorney that 
he should be a defaulter. Mr. Masters himself went over earlier than 
usual, his own house having become very uncomfortable to him. Mrs. 
Masters for an hour sat expecting that Larry would come, and when 
the evening passed away without his appearance, she was convinced 
that the unusual absence was a part of the conspiracy against her. 

Larry did not get his letter till the Monday morning. On the last 
Thursday and Saturday he had consoled himself for his doubts with 
the U.R.U., and was minded to do so on the Monday also. He had 
not gone to the club on Saturday and had moped about Chowton all 
the Sunday in a feverish state because of his doubts. It seemed to 
him that the two months would never be over. On the Monday he 
was out early on the farm and then came down in his boots and 
breeches, and had his red coat ready at the fire while he sat at break- 
fast. The meet was fifteen miles off and he had sent on his hunter, 
intending to travel thither in his dog-cart. Just as he was cutting 
himself a slice of beef the postman came, and of course he read his 
letter. He read it with the carving knife in his hand, and then he 
stood gazing at his mother. ‘What is it, Larry?’ she asked; “is 
anything wrong ?” 

“ Wrong,—well; I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t know what 

you call wrong. I shan’t hunt; that’s all.” Then he threw aside 
the knife and pushed away his plate and marched out of the room 
with the open letter in his hands. 
' Mrs. Twentyman knew very well of his love,—as indeed did nearly 
all Dillsborough ; but she had heard nothing of the two months and 
did not connect the letter with Mary Masters. Surely he must have 
lost a large sum of money. That was her idea till she saw him again 
late in the afternoon. 

He never went near the hounds that day or near his business. He 
was not then man enough for either. But he walked about the fields, 
keeping out of sight of everybody. It was all over now. It must be 
all over when she wrote to him a letter like that. Why had she 
tempted him to thoughts of happiness and success by that promise of 
two months’ grace? He supposed he was not good enough ;—or 
that she thought that he was not good enough. Then he remembered 
his acres, and his material comforts, and tried to console himself by 
reflecting that Mary Masters might very well do worse in the world. 
But there was no consolation in it. He had tried his best because he 
had really loved the girl. He had failed, and all the world,—all his 
world,—would know that he had failed. There was not a man in the 
club,—hardly a man in the hunt,—who was not aware that he had 
offered to Mary Masters. During the last two months he had not 
been so reticent as was prudent, and had almost boasted to Fred 
Botsey of success. And then how was he to live at Chowton Farm 
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without Mary Masters as his wife? As he returned home he almost 
made up his mind that he would not continue to live at Chowton 
Farm. 

He came back through Dillsborough Wood; and there, prowling 
about he met Goarly. “ Well, Mr. Twentyman,” said the man, “I am 
making it all straight now with his Lordship.” 

“T don’t care what you're doing,” said Larry in his misery. “ You 
are an infernal blackguard and that’s the best of you.” 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
CHOWTON FARM FOR SALE. 


Joun Morton had returned to town soon after his walk into Dills- 
borough and had there learned from different sources that both 
Arabella Trefoil and Lord Rufford had gone or were going to Mistle- 
toe. He had seen Lord Augustus who, though he could tell him 
nothing else about his daughter, had not been slow to inform him 
that she was going to the house of her noble uncle. When Morton 
had spoken to him very seriously about the engagement he declared 
that he knew nothing about it,—except that he had given his consent 
if the settlements were all right. Lady Augustus managed all that. 
Morton had then said that under those circumstances he feared he 
must regard the honour which he had hoped to enjoy as being 
beyond his reach. Lord Augustus had shrugged his shoulders and 
had gone back to his whist, this interview having taken place in the 
strangers room of his club. That Lord Rufford was also going to 
Mistletoe he heard from young Glossop at the Foreign Office. It 
was quite possible that Glossop had been instructed to make this 
known to Morton by his sister Lady Penwether. Then Morton de- 
clared that the thing was over and that he would trouble himself no 
more about it. But this resolution did not make him at all contented, 
and in his misery he went again down to his solitude at Bragton. 
And now when he might fairly consider himself to be free, and 
when he should surely have congratulated himself on a most lucky 
escape from the great danger into which he had fallen, his love and ad- 
miration for the girl returned to him in a most wonderful manner. He 
thought of her beauty and her grace, and the manner in which she 
would sit at the head of his table when the time should come for him 
to be promoted to some great capitol. To him she had fascinations 
which the reader, who perhaps knows her better than he ever did, 
will not share. He could forgive the coldness of her conduct to him- 
self,—he himself not being by nature demonstrative or impassioned, 
—if only she were not more kind to any rival. It was the fact that 
she should be visiting at the same house with Lord Rufford after what 
he had seen at Rufford Hall which had angered him. But now in his 
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solitude he thought that he might have been wrong at Rufford Hall. 
If it were the case that the girl feared that her marriage might be 
prevented by the operations of lawyers and family friends, of course 
she would be right not to throw herself into his arms,—even meta- 
phorically. He was a cold, just man who, when he had loved, could 
not easily get rid of his love, and now he would ask himself whether 
he was not hard upon the girl. It was natural that she should be at 
Mistletoe ;—but then why should Lord Rufford be there with her ? 

His prospects at Patagonia did not console him much. No doubt 
it was a handsome mission for a man of his age and there were sundry 
Patagonian questions of importance at the present moment which 
would give him a certain weight. Patagonia was repudiating a loan, 
and it was hoped that he might induce a better feeling in the Pata- 
gonian Parliament. ‘There was the Patagonian railway for joining the 
Straits to the Cape the details of which he was now studying with 
great diligence. And then there was the vital question of boundary 
between Patagonia and the Argentine Republic by settling which, 
should he be happy enough to succeed in doing so, he would prevent 
the horrors of warfare. He endeavoured to fix his mind with satis- 
faction on these great objects as he pored over the reports and papers 
which had been heaped upon him since he had accepted the mission. 
But there was present to him always a feeling that the men at the 
Foreign Office had been glad to get any respectable diplomate 
to go to Patagonia, and that his brethren in the profession had 
marvelled at his acceptance of such a mission. One never likes to be 
thanked over much for doing anything. It creates a feeling that one 
has given more than was expedient. He knew that he must now go 
to Patagonia, but he repented the alacrity with which he had acceded 
to the proposition. Whether he did marry Arabella Trefoil or whether 
he did not, there was no adequate reason for such a banishment. And 
yet he could not now escape it ! 

It was on a Monday morning that Larry Twentyman had found 
himself unable to go hunting. On the Tuesday he gave his workmen 
about the farm such a routing as they had not received for many a 
month. There had not been a dungheap or a cowshed which he had 
not visited, nor a fence about the place with which he had not found 
fault. He was at it all day, trying thus to console himself, but in 
vain; and when his mother in the evening said some word of her 
misery in regard to the turkeys he had told her that as far as he was 
concerned Goarly might poison every fox in the county. Then the 
poor woman knew that matters were going badly with her son. On 
the Wednesday, when the hounds met within two miles of Chowton, he 
again stayed at home ; but in the afternoon he rode into Dillsborough 
and contrived to see the attorney without being seen by any of the 
ladies of the family. The interview did not seem to do him any 
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good. On the Thursday morning he walked across to Bragton and 
with a firm voice asked to see the Squire. Morton who was deep 
in the boundary question put aside his papers and welcomed his 
neighbour. 

Now it must be explained that when, in former years, his son’s 
debts had accumulated on old Mr. Reginald Morton, so that he had 
been obliged to part with some portion of his unentailed property, he 
had sold that which lay in the parish of St. John’s, Dillsborough. 
The lands in Bragton and Mallingham he could not sell ;—but 
Chowton Farm which was in St. John’s had been bought by Larry 
Twentyman’s grandfather. Fora time there had been some bitter- 
ness of feeling ; but the Twentymans had been well-to-do respectable 
people, most anxious to be good neighbours, and had gradually made 
themselves liked by the owner of Bragton. The present Squire had 
of course known nothing of Chowton as a part of the Morton pro- 
perty, and had no more desire for it than for any of Lord Rufford’s 
acres which were contiguous to his own. He shook hands cordially 
with his neighbour, as though this visit were the most natural thing 
in the world, and asked some questions about Goarly and the hunt. 

“T believe that'll all come square, Mr. Morton. I’m not interest- 
ing myself much about it now.” Larry was not dressed like himself. 
He had on a dark brown coat, and dark pantaloons and a chimney-pot 
hat. He was conspicuous generally for light-coloured close-fitting 
garments and for a billicock hat. He was very unlike his usual self 
on the present occasion. 

“T thought you were just the man who did interest himself about 
those things.” 

“ Well ;—yes; once it was so, Mr. Morton. What I’ve got to say 
now, Mr. Morton, is this. Chowton Farm is in the market! But 
I wouldn't say a word to any one about it till you had had the 
offer.” 

“You going to sell Chowton !” 

“Yes, Mr. Morton, I am.” 

“From all I have heard of you I wouldn’t have believed it if any- 
body else had told me.” 

“Tt's a fact, Mr. Morton. There are three hundred and twenty 
acres. I put the rental at 30s. an acre. You know what you get, 
Mr. Morton, for the land that lies next to it. And I think twenty- 
eight years’ purchase isn’t more than it’s worth. Those are my 
ideas as to price. Mr. Morton. There isn’t a halfpenny owing on it, 
—not in the way of mortgage.” 

“T dare say it’s worth that.” 

“Up at auction I might get a turn more, Mr. Morton ;—but those 
are my ideas at present.” 

John Morton who was a man of business went to work at once 
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with his pencil and in two minutes had made out a total. “I don’t 
know that I could put my hand on £14,000 even if I were minded 
to make the purchase.”’ 

“That needn’t stand in the way, Sir. Any part you please could 
lie on mortgage at 4} per cent.” Larry in the midst of his distress 
had certain clear ideas about business, 

“This is a very serious proposition, Mr. Twentyman.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Sir.” 

_ “Have you any other views in life?” 

“T can’t say as I have any fixed. I shan’t be idle, Mr. Morton. 
I never was idle. I was thinking perhaps of New Zealand.” 

“A very fine Colony for a young man, no doubt. But, seeing how 
well you are established here - 

“I can’t stay here, Mr. Morton. I’ve made up my mind about 
that. There are things which a man can’t bear,—not and live 
quiet. As for hunting, I don’t care about it any more than— 
nothing.” 

“Tam sorry that anything should have made you so unhappy.” 

“Well;—I am unhappy. That’s about the truth of it. And I 
always shall be unhappy here. There’s nothing else for it but 
going away.” 

“If it's anything sudden, Mr. Twentyman, allow me to say that you 
ought not to sell your property without grave consideration.” 

“T have considered it,—very grave, Mr. Morton.” 

“ Ah,—but I mean long consideration. ‘Take a year to think of it. 
You can’t buy such a place back in a year. I don’t know you well 
enough to be justified in enquiring into the circumstances of your 
trouble ;—but unless it be something which makes it altogether inex- 
pedient, or almost impossible that you should remain in the neighbour- 
hood, you should not sell Chowton.” 

“Tl tell you, Mr. Morton,” said Larry almost weeping. Poor 
Larry whether in his triumph or his sorrow had no gift of reticence 
and now told his neighbour the whole story of his love. He was 
certain it had become quite hopeless. He was sure that she would 
never have written him a letter if there had been any smallest chance 
left. According to his ideas a girl might say “no” half a dozen times 
and yet not mean much; but when she had committed herself to a 
letter she could not go back from it. 

“Ts there anybody else ?” asked Morton. 

“Not as I know. I never saw anything like—like lightness with 
her, with any man. They said something about the curate but I don’t 
believe a word of it.” 

“And the family approve of it ?” 

“Every one of them,—father and stepmother and sisters and all. 
My own mother too! There aint a ha’porth against it. I don’t want 
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any one to give me sixpence in money. And she should live just like 
a lady. Ican keep a servant for her to cook and do every mortal 
thing. But it ain’t nothing of all that, Mr. Morton.” 

“ What is it then ?” 

The poor man paused before he made his answer; but when he did, 
he made it plain enough. “TI ain’t good enough for her! Nor more 
I ain’t, Mr. Morton. She was brought up in this house, Mr. Morton, 
by your own grand-aunt.” 

“So I have heard, Mr. Twentyman.” 

“ And there’s more of Bragton than there is of Dillsborough about 
her ;—that’s just where it is. I know what I am and I know what 
she is, and I ain’t good enough for her. It should be somebody that 
can talk books to her. I can tell her how to plant a field of wheat or 
how to run a foal ;—but I can’t sit and read poetry, nor yet be read 
to. There’s plenty of ’em would sell themselves because the land’s all 
there, and the house, and the things in it. What makes me mad is 
that I should love her all the better because she won't. My belief is, 
Mr. Morton, they’re as poor as Job. That makes no difference to me 
because I don’t want it;—but it makes no difference to her neither! 
She’s right, Mr. Morton. I’m not good enough, and so I'll just cut it 
as far as Dillsborough is concerned. Yowll think of what I said of 
taking the land ?” 

Mr. Morton said much more to him, walking with him to the gate 
of Chowton Farm. He assured him that the young lady might yet be 
won. He had only, Morton said, to plead his case to her as well as 
he had done up at Bragton and he thought that she would be won. 
“T couldn’t speak out free to her,—not if it was to save the whole 
place,” said the unfortunate lover. But Morton still continued his 
advice. As to leaving Chowton because a young lady refused him, 
that would be unmanly—* There isn’t a bit of a man left about me,” 
said Larry weeping. Morton nevertheless went on. Time would cure 
these wounds; but no time would give him back Chowton should he 
once part with it. If he must leave the place for a time let him put 
a care-taker on the farm, even though by doing so the loss might be 
great. He should do anything rather than surrender his house. As 
to buying the land himself Morton would not talk about it in the 
present circumstances. ‘Then they parted at Chowton gate with many 
expressions of friendship on each side. 

John Morton, as he returned home, could not help thinking that 
the young farmer’s condition was after all better than his own. There 
was an honesty about both the persons concerned of which at any rate 
they might be proud. There was real love——and though that love 
was not at present happy it was of a nature to inspire perfect respect. 
But in his own case he was sure of nothing. 
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“ JorousEst of once embodied spirits, whither hast thou at length flown ? 
To what genial region are we permitted to conjecture thou hast flitted ? 


.... Magnificent were thy capriccios on this globe of earth, Robert 
Witi1am EL.iston !” 


It is thus that Charles Lamb apostrophises one of those favourite 


actors of whom he writes so delightfully and so lovingly. And so he 
continues : 


“Wherever Elliston walked, sat, or stood still, there was the theatre. 
He carried about with him his pit, boxes, and galleries, and set up his 
portable playhouse at corners of streets and in the market-places. Upon 
flintiest pavements he trod the boards still; and if his theme chanced to 
be passionate, the green baize carpet of tragedy spontaneously rose beneath 
his feet..... I have known actors—some of them of Elliston’s own 
stamp—who shall have been agréeably amusing you, in the part of a rake 
or a coxcomb, through two or three hours of their dramatic existence; but 
no sooner does the curtain fall with its leaden clatter, but a spirit of lead 
seems to fall upon all their faculties..... Elliston was more of a piece. 
Did he play Ranger? and did Ranger fill the general bosom of the town 
with satisfaction ?—why should he not be Ranger, and diffuse the same 
cordial satisfaction among his private circles? With his temperament, his 
animal spirits, his good-nature, his follies perchance, could he do better 
than identify himself with his impersonation? Are we to like a pleasant 
rake or coxcomb on the stage, and give ourselves airs of aversion for the 
identical character presented to us in actual life? Or what would the 
performer have gained by divesting himself of the impersonation? Could 
the man Elliston have been essentially different from his part, even if he 
had avoided to reflect to us studiously, in private circles, the airy briskness, 
the forwardness, and scapegoat trickeries of his prototype ?” 


To add one word to such an introduction from such a pen would be 
impertinent on our part. 

Elliston was born in Orange Street, Bloomsbury, in 1774; his 
father was a watchmaker ; his uncles, Dr. Elliston and the Reverend 
Thomas Martyn, were professors at Cambridge; they both took 
a great interest in the boy’s fortunes, placed him at St. Paul’s 
School, and stood his friends throughout their lives. When he was 
about seventeen, he attended a French class held by one Madame 
Cotterille, who lived over a pastrycook shop in Bedford Street, Strand. 
Twice in the year this lady got up an amateur performance among 
her pupils; at one of these Elliston appeared as Pyrrhus in ‘ The 
Distressed Mother,’ with such success that from that time he con- 
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ceived a passion for the stage. Among the pupils was another future 
great actor, Charles Mathews, who on Robert William’s second ap- 
pearance played the Chaplain to his Chamont, in Otway’s ‘Orphan.’ 
In addition to this, Mathews tells us, in his autobiography : 


“He gave a specimen of his vocal powers by singing between the play 
and farce ‘To Anacreon in Heaven,’ at a table covered with punch-bowl 
and glasses, while the scholars sat round as a chorus. A gayer specimen 
of juvenile jollity I never witnessed. His joyous exuberance of mirthful 
enjoyment was worthy Bacchus himself. His laughter-loving eye and 
round dimpled face were never displayed to more advantage, even in after 
years when crowded audiences gave their testimony to his mirth-inspiring 
comic powers—all predicted his future greatness.” 


The end of this amateuring was that at eighteen he ran away from 
home and school and proceeded to Bath. There, after some difficulty 
and delay, he succeeded in getting engaged by William Dimond, the 
then lessee of the theatre, a famous man in his day, and the author 
of several noted melodramas that still keep the provincial stage. His 
opening part was Tressel, in Colly Cibber’s version of ‘ Richard the 
Third, which he performed to the satisfaction of manager and 
audience, and even of critics, who gave him a flattering notice in the 
next issue of newspapers. He next migrated to Leeds, and ranged 
himself under the banner of the eccentric manager of the Yorkshire 
circuit, the noted Tate Wilkinson. Here the promise of the Theatre 
Royal Pastrycook Shop was more than fulfilled, and although he had 
been but a few months upon the stage, he played principal business 
with marked success. Indeed, so rapid was his progress that Kemble 
entered into negotiations with him for Drury Lane; these, however, 
came to nothing; and he went back to Bath, where he found a wife, 
in the person of a Miss Rundell, a teacher of dancing, an amiable 
lady, who proved to him a most estimable and faithful partner. The 
Bath Theatre was at this period the best out of London, and any 
actor who made a success upon its boards was certain of obtaining an 
opening in the metropolis. Five years in this admirable school 
educated the promising novice into a finished actor of exceptional 
abilities, and in the summer of 1796 he made his début at the Hay- 
market as Octavian, in Colman’s once-famous musical drama of ‘ The 
Mountaineers, and as Vapour in the farce of ‘My Grandmother.’ 
“No performer of better promise has presented himself in London for 
many years,” was the dictum of a leading journal. His success was 
decided. 

His Bath engagement compelled him to leave London in the follow- 
ing month. Colman, however, engaged him for the next season, at 
the opening of which he appeared as Sir Edward Mortimer in ‘The 
Iron Chest, a play which had failed utterly at Drury Lane in the 
previous winter. ‘To succeed in a part in which Kemble had failed 
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was a triumph of no mean order, and that triumph he achieved, thus 
performing the almost unprecedented feat of turning a damned play 
into a success. So rapidly did he now rise in popularity that the 
Covent Garden manager offered him £200 for twelve performances. 
During his London engagement he did some extraordinary feats in 
travelling, for those non-steam days, playing at Covent Garden one 
night and at Bristol the next for upwards of a week; he also played 
alternate nights at Bath and Windsor. 

Elliston was a great favourite with their Majesties George the 
Third and Queen Charlotte. He had taken the Weymouth Theatre, 
and, during a stay of the king in this his favourite watering-place, 
had obtained his bespeak. On the night in question the manager 
came down early to see that all was in proper order; upon entering 
the royal box he was startled to find a gentleman there fast asleep ; 
a second glance showed him it was the king himself. It was nearly 
time to open the doors, but how to awake the royal sleeper ? Suddenly 
a happy thought suggested itself; descending into the orchestra he 
took up a violin and began playing ‘God Save the King.’ His 
Majesty awoke and looked out of the box. “Hey, hey, what, what!” 
he cried, with a dazed look. ‘‘Oh, I see, Elliston. Rain came on— 
ran in here—took a nap. What’s o’clock?” “Nearly six, your 
Majesty.” “Six! Send to her Majesty—say I’m here. Stay, stay; 
this wig won’t do. Eh, eh—don’t keep the people waiting; light up— 
let em in—light up—let ’em in. Ah, ah! fast asleep—play well to- 
night, Elliston—great favourite with the queen.” When, after the 
performance was over, the manager attended the royal party to their 
carriage, the king continued to repeat with a chuckle, “ Fast asleep, 
eh, Elliston, fast asleep.” 

Already those extraordinary eccentricities which have rendered 
Elliston more famous even than his talents, and those unfortunate 
habits which ultimately proved his ruin and death, had begun to 
develop themselves. Heavy drinking was the besetting sin of the 
age, and indulged in by every class, from the prince to the labourer ; 
it was impossible then that actors, whose temptations are so far greater 
than those of private men, should have been exempt from the pre- 
vailing vice; it proved the destruction of more than one of the most 
brilliant of their order—to go no farther than the period of which 
we write, Edmund Kean, George Frederick Cooke, and the subject 
of this article. That is all changed now, however, and there is no 
body of public men more sober than actors. But, alas! good and 
evil go hand in hand together; somehow talent and respectability 
never seem to agree—at least it is quite evident it is so in the present 
case: actors are but dull dogs nowadays. ‘To a too great fondness 
for the bottle Elliston added a passion for gambling. Probably it 
was only the earnings of his wife, who kept a dancing academy witk 
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a large and aristocratic connection, first in Bath and afterwards in 
London, that saved him from ruin long before it came. 

During the Bath recess, when not playing in town, he indulged in 
strolling, took the Theatres Royal Wells and Shepton Mallet with a 
company of some half-dozen people, playing himself Hamlet and 
harlequin, or Macbeth and clown in one night. On one occasion he 
“doubled” the parts of Richard the Third and Richmond. In the 
fifth act of the play these two characters succeed each other in every 
alternate scene, but meet in the last for the fight. A little adjust- 
ment of dress and a little alteration of voice sufficed to mystify the 
rustics until the climax, when a scene-shifter dressed up was thrust 
on to represent Richmond, with directions to keep his back well to 
the audience, not open his lips, but at the cue “fight like the devil,” 
while Elliston, shifting about his position and changing his tones, 
alternately hurled defiance at Richard and Richmond. 

In 1803 he bade farewell to Bath, and from that period London 
become his home. So great was his popularity that in that same year, 
finding the Haymarket Theatre wholly inadequate to accommodate 
his numerous patrons, he took the King’s Theatre opposite for his 
benefit. By five o’clock in the afternoon the crowd was so great and 
so obstreperous that it broke down the doors and poured into the 
house. The play was ‘ Pizarro’; the stage was crowded with spectators, 
who made a half-circle round the actors. In the great scene between 
Elvira and Pizarro, in the fourth act, as the actress rose from the 
couch on which she is discovered at the opening of the scene her 
mantle fell off, upon which a young lady, quite forgetting her posi- 
tion, picked it up and begged to be allowed to replace it upon 
Elvira’s shoulders. The contretemps was very embarrassing to a 
tragic scene. 

The next season he was at Drury Lane, where he made one of his 
most marked successes in Duke Aranza in ‘The Honeymoon. Poor 
Tobin’s comedy had long lain shrouded with dust in the managerial 
limbo, and was dragged out only as a pis aller to fill up a gap. But 
it proved a trump card, and holds the stage to this day. Like Gerald 
Griffin’s ‘ Gisippus, it was, however, a posthumous birth, and the ears 
that had once longed for such acclamations were now mouldering in 
the grave. It is agreed upon all sides that Elliston’s acting in this 
comedy was the very perfection of art, and has never since been 
approached. Yet his salary at this time was only £20 a week. 
Actors who, in those days, would have been considered scarcely 
worthy of a third-rate position, now command that sum. But then 
benefits, which have become a thing of the past, represented alone 
a large income; by the one just mentioned Elliston cleared more 
than £600. His monetary position may be guessed from the fact 
of his taking, about this period, a house in Stratford Place; an absurd 
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piece of ostentation, however, against which all his friends endeavoured 
to dissuade him. 

A passion for management now seized upon him, and he was at one 
time in treaty for the theatres of Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham—the two last he ultimately secured—to say nothing of 
such small fry as Croydon, Leicester, Leamington, of which he also 
became lessee. In 1809 he took upon lease the circus in the Black- 
friars Road, and altered it into a theatre. Rowland Hill’s chapel was 
building at the same time, and that modern Prynne was very irate at 
seeing “the devil’s house” progressing so much more rapidly than his 
conventicle, and made frequent appeals to his audience to loosen their 
purse-strings. ‘The following is a good anecdote of this preacher. A 
friend of his, one William Walker, had taken the Haymarket Theatre 
during a recess to lecture upon astronomy, but had done so in fear 
and trembling lest this denouncer of playhouses should disapprove. 
But in this he was mistaken, for one day after service Hill thus 
addressed his auditory : 


* You have often, my friends, heard me denounce playhouses as temples 
of sin and habitations of the devil, and I say so still, for their works are 
carnal and their words ungodly. But when our beloved friend and brother, 
William Walker, introduces the heavenly bodies it is quite another thing; 
you may enter freely, enter without prejudice to your souls, and with great 
benefit to your understandings. And now let me scatter these notices 
among you (throwing bills from the pulpit). You may go freely on Friday 
next, I tell you, and I hope you will!” 


Elliston opened the Surrey Theatre on Easter Monday, 1809; he 
was then playing at the Lyceum, whither the Drury Lane company 
had migrated after the destruction of that house by fire. In 1811 he 
returned to the Haymarket at £40 per week and two clear benefits. 
During the season the following grotesque quarrel and reconciliation 
took place between him and Munden. 

One of Munden’s favourite points in Old Rapid, the tailor (‘ Cure 
for the Heartache’), was to unfold a new coat upon the back of a chair, 
and with all the pride of an artist remove one by one the papers that 
enveloped the brass buttons. ‘This always brought down great laughter 
and applause. One night Elliston, who was playing Young Rapid, 
was seized with an irresistible impulse to appropriate this business ; 
he did so, and carried off the usual honours. As soon as the scene 
was over, Munden, with tears in his eyes, rushed into the green-room. 
“Where is he? Let me tear him to pieces!” he cried. “ Where is 
this Jackanapes ?” Elliston had ensconced himself behind the folds of 
Mrs. Glover’s satin dress, but the enraged actor, darting upon him, 
dragged him forth, and calling him “assassin,” “ parricide,” soundly 
belaboured him. Four nights afterwards they played together in the 
‘Road to Ruin.’ At the end of the third act, Munden again ran into 
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the green-room crying, ‘‘ Whereis he ?” “ Ah, Bobby,” he said, running 
up to him, “I forgive you the buttons; you have made me to-night— 
immortalised yourself. Ill never play with any Harry Dornton but 
you, Bobby. You've beat us all to-night. But, Bobby,” he added, in 
@ more serious tone, “ don’t dash my buttons any more.” 

Astley, wishing to get rid of the Olympic Pavilion, in Wych Street, 
that he had built for a circus, made overtures to Elliston to take it. 
Although the lessee of some half-dozen theatres already, he eagerly 
seized upon the offer. ‘“ The very thing for me!” he exclaimed, “ so 
near Drury ; such a family circle; I'll set about it directly.” But 
the proprietors of the patent theatre thought ‘Little Drury,” as he 
had christened it, somewhat too near, and there being a flaw in the 
licence, it was closed at the end of a month. It reopened, however, 
after an interval, and very nearly proved the scene of Kean’s first ap- 
pearance in London; he had actually engaged with Elliston, but 
threw him over upon receiving the offer from Drury Lane. Elliston, 
however, restrained him for some time from appearing. 

Although those were undoubtedly the palmy days of actors, the 
public did not at all times appreciate its advantages. With Kean 
and Elliston at Drury Lane, the business was so bad that the 
managers were obliged to call upon those of the company in receipt 
of more than £4 a week to take a reduction of salary. Kean occa- 
sionally played to little over £80. Nine years previously (1809), 
the Covent Garden company, during the re-erection of that building, 
migrated tothe Haymarket. Its principal members were—in tragedy, 
John Kemble, George Frederick Cooke, Charles Young, and Charles 
Kemble; Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. C. Kemble, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. H. 
Johnstone; in comedy, Murray, Lewis, Jones, Blanchard, Munden, 
Fawcett, Liston, Emery, Farley, Grimaldi; and an opera company, of 
which Incledon was the tenor; this, perhaps the greatest combination 
of talent ever brought together, occasionally played to receipts below 
their night’s expenses! What it would accomplish now, when the 
public is literally hungering for fine acting, and can obiain only a 
mouthful now and then! But we will now quit London for a time to 
detail some of our hero’s eccentricities in the provinces. 

Business at Birmingham had been very bad for some time when the 
walls were suddenly covered with bills announcing the appearance at 
the Theatre Royal of a Bohemian of extraordinary strength and 
stature, who would go through various evolutions with a stone of 
upwards of a ton weight, which he would toss about as easily as a 
tennis-bali. The night announced for his appearance came; the house 
was crowded ; the audience had scarcely patience to listen to the words 
of the play, all were on the tip-toe of expectation for the performance 
of this modern Hercules. At length the curtain fell; then came a 
delay, during which impatience broke into furious clamour. At 
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length, with pale and woeful face, Elliston rushed before the curtain : 
“The Bohemian has deceived me,” he cried; “that I could have 
pardoned, but he has deceived you, my friends, you,” and for a moment 
he hid his face behind his pocket-handkerchief, as though to conceal 
his emotion. Then bursting forth again he went on, “I repeat he has 
deceived me; he is not here. The man, of whatever name or nation 
he may be, who breaks his word commits an offence which——”_ Here 
this Joseph Surface aphorism was drowned by the yells of disappointed 
gods and pitites. “The correspondence,” he continued, as soon as he 
could again make himself heard, “isin my pocket ;” and he drew forth 
a number of letters. ‘‘ Does any gentleman here read German? if so, 
let him step forward.” No ‘gentleman volunteered. “Am I then 
left alone? Then I'll translate it for you.” Another uproar, and 
one or two voices cried out, “No, no.” Like Buckingham, he chose 
to consider this a “ cheerful shout and general acclaim,” and replacing 
the letters in his pocket, resumed, “I obey ; the correspondence shall 
not be read; but the stone is here, you shall see it; you are my 
patrons, ladies and gentlemen, and you have a right to be satisfied.” 
Here he winked his eye at the orchestra, which struck up ‘ The Battle 
of Prague’; up went the curtain, and disclosed a huge sand rock 
labelled, “ This ts the stone.” It need scarcely be added the whole 
thing was a hoax from beginning to end. 

His passion for grandiloquent speech-making was irrepressible; he 
never neglected an opportunity of addressing the audience, and these 
addresses came to be regarded as a portion of the entertainment ; 
many very highly amusing effusions of this kind have been pre- 
served. While manager of the Worcester Theatre, he announced a 
grand display of fireworks for his benefit; the house was a mere 
bandbox, and such an exhibition was totally impracticable. This he 
well knew, and began to adroitly work upon the fears of the landlord 
by hints of the great danger of such an exhibition; the latter imme- 
diately took the alarm, and, as Elliston had foreseen, forbade it. The 
announcements, however, were not withdrawn, and the public swallowed 
the hoax—what will it not swallow ?—and crowded the theatre. 
Without any reference being made to the great attraction of the 
night the performance proceeded, until there gradually rose a cry, 
which soon swelled into a clamour, for the fireworks. Then Elliston 
came forward with a stately air; he had made the most elaborate 
preparations, he said, for a grand pyrotechnic display, nothing had 
been left undone, but at the last moment came the reflection—what 
of the danger! The number of young, tender girls, of respectable 
matrons, all collected to do him honour. What if the theatre should 
take fire and be burned to the ground, the property, too, of one of the 
best and worthiest of men. Here he appealed to the landlord—a 
most nervous person, who was sitting in the stage-box, and who 
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shrank back into a corner—to publicly state if he had not for the 
safety of his property, forbidden the display. The audience, thankful 
for the great “danger” they had escaped, applauded him heartily. 
* But, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in conclusion, “I am happy to 
say I have made arrangements that will in some way make up for 
your disappointment—rHe BAND (it consisted of three very vile 
fiddlers) —Strike up ‘ God Save the King.’” 

His harangues were not always confined to the audience, they 
were sometimes inflicted upon his employés. Planché tells a good 
story of this habit. He, Planché, had written a sort of speaking 
pantomime for the Olympic called ‘Little Riding Hood.’ On the 
first night everything went wrong in the mechanical department. 
When the performance was over he summoned all the carpenters and 
scene-shifters on to the stage in front of a cottage scene having a prac- 
ticable door and window. 


“Elliston,” to use the narrator’s words, “led me forward, and standing 
in the centre with his back to the footlights, harangued them in the most 
grandiloquent language—expatiating on the enormity of their offence, 
their ingratitude to the man whose bread they were eating, the disgrace 
they had brought upon the theatre, the cruel injury they had inflicted on 
the young and promising author by his side; then, pointing in the most 
tragical attitude to his wife and daughters, who were in his box, he bade 
them look upon the family they had ruined, and burying his face in his 
handkerchief to stifle his sobs, passed slowly through the door of the scene, 
leaving his auditors silent, abashed, and somewhat affected, yet rather 
relieved by being let off with a lecture. The next minute the casement 
was thrown violently open, and thrusting in his head, his face all scarlet 
with fury, he roared out, ‘I discharge you all? I feel my utter incapacity 
to convey an idea of this ludicrous scene, and I question whether any one 
unacquainted with the man, his voice, action, and wonderful facial expres- 
sion, could thoroughly realise the glorious absurdity of it from verbal 
description.” 


An actor of some provincial fame once called upon Elliston by 
appointment at Drury Lane Theatre. He found him upon the stage, 
and was welcomed with great politeness. After a time, however, the 
great manager conceived the idea that his visitor was not sufficiently 
impressed with his grandeur, and thought it necessary by a coup de 
thédtre to inspire the necessary amount of awe. “ Yes, sir,” he said, 
with a most solemn enunciation, “the drama—is now—at its lowest 
ebb—and—’” then breaking off, he cried in a loud, imperious voice, 
“First night watchman!’ The man stepped forward, bowed, and 
waited for orders. “And unless a material change— Other night 
watchman !—a material change—I say—takes place—as Juvenal 
justly— Prompter! As Juvenal justly observes— Boxkeeper, dress 
circle, right hand. But, sir, a reaction must take place when— 
Other boxkeepers! Sir, I say there must be a reaction—Copyist, call- 
boy!’ Having collected all these personages about him, he, without 
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taking any further notice of them, said to the actor in a dignified 
tone, ‘“ Follow me,” and led the way to his private room. 

But to return to his provincial experiences. While manager at 
Birmingham Elliston met one day Howard Payne, the “ American 
Roscius,” with whom he had had some former intimacy. He was 
pressed by a variety of business at the time, but was announced to 
play Richard the Third on the Wednesday, and he was then pro- 
ceeding to rehearsal. A sudden idea struck him; he begged Payne, 
as a particular favour, to superintend the rehearsal for him, as he had 
a most important engagement. After some little persuasion the 
other consented to do so. The instant they parted Elliston rushed 
to the printer’s, and ordered him to strike off three hundred bills 
announcing that Mr. Howard Payne, the American Rescius, having 
arrived in England, would have the honour of appearing on the 
following evening in his great impersonation of Richard the Third. 
By the time the rehearsal was over the bills were posted, and Payne 
saw the town placarded with his name. His astonishment and rage 
may be imagined. He sought for Elliston, but he had departed for 
Leicester and would not return until the next night. At first he 
vowed he would not appear, but was at length mollified by the 
urgent entreaties of the actors, who represented to him the theatre 
would be closed if he persisted in his refusal, and by the thought 
that he would also offend the Birmingham public, whose patronage 
he might thereafter require. In fine, he consented. The house was 
crowded, the performance a triumphant success; which circumstances 
quickly condoned the trick that had been played upon him. 

During his lesseeship of Manchester, Elliston played a Loax that 
justly punished provincial self-conceit. Bannister being at Man- 
chester, he conceived the joke of putting him in the bills for a small 
part in a comedy under an assumed name, and announcing that 
between the play and farce the gentleman would attempt a scene 
from the ‘Children in the Wood,’ after the manner of the celebrated 
Mr. John Bannister. Now Walter, in that drama, was one of this 
actor’s greatest parts. On this evening he acted it in his best 
manner. But scarcely had he uttered three words when the audience 
began to hiss, and very soon there rose cries of “Off, off,” and the 
hissing and clamour rose to such a height that he was obliged to 
retire. On the Saturday one of the newspapers declared it was the 
vilest attempt at imitation that had ever been offered to the public! 


In 1819 he achieved his highest ambition; he became lessee of 
Drury Lane. 


“It was my fortune,” says Charles Lamb, “to encounter him near 
St. Dunstan’s Church on the morning of his election to that high office. 
Grasping my hand with a look of significance, he only uttered, ‘Have you 
heard the news ?* then with another look, following up the blow, he sub- 
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joined, ‘I am the future manager of Drury Lane Theatre!’ Breathless as 
he saw me, he stayed not for congratulation or reply, but mutely stalked 
away, leaving me to chew upon his new-blown dignities at leisure. In fact 
nothing could be said to it. Expressive silence alone could muse his praise. 
This was his great style.” 


He took Drury Lane at a rental of £10,200, all rates to be paid 
by him, with 635 free admissions, and a stipulation to spend £6000 
upon beautifying and repairs before the commencement of the second 
season. Among his company were to be found the following names: 
in tragedy, Kean, Pope, Holland, Powel, Mrs. West, Mrs. Egerton ; 
in comedy, himself, Dowton, Munden, Keely, Harley, Oxberry, 
Mrs. Glover, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. Orger ; in opera, Braham. 
He opened to £638, and during a season of 199 nights took 
£44,053, or an average of £220 nightly. Madame Vestris made 
her first appearance in this year; she does not seem to have made 
a great hit at first, although her success was assured before the close 
of the season. Charles Young was also engaged to play with Kean, 
much to the great tragedian’s annoyance ; he could not endure rival- 
ship, and was mortally jealous of any intruder upon his ground. 
This was just before his first visit to America. 

Elliston still kept on his provincial establishments, even the little 
barn at Leamington, where he would occasionally perform, the com- 
pany consisting of himself, one lady, a couple of amateur tradesmen, 
and the doorkeeper’s son. But he acted for all; they had only to 
watch him, to come off and go on at his signal, while he spoke their 
parts and his own too, like the manager of a puppet-show. 

Not even the management of half-a-dozen and more theatres. 
Drury Lane among the number, could absorb the energies of Robert 
William. He started a “ Literary Association” at Bristol, pur- 
chasing the premises of a pickle shop for £1600. Here he collected 
old classics, black-letter volumes, antiquarian works, rare editions of 
choice books, fossils, shells, curiosities. There was a back parlour, 
which he called the “Lyceum,” and to which he invited all Bristo- 
lians of literary and refined taste. But nobody came, and the man 
whom he had put in charge absconded with the little cash that was 
taken. Soon afterwards he started a circulating library at Leamington 
Spa, and placed it under the direction of his two sons. ‘The following 
amusing sketch of him in the character of shopman is taken from 
Raymond’s ‘ Memojrs,’ upon which we have freely drawn throughout 
this article :— 


“One morning he descended early into his shop, and looking round with 
the irresistible humour of Tangent himself, ‘It is my cruel fate,’ said he, 
‘that my children will be gentlemen.’ And on his sons making their 
appearance they beheld their father, in an old dapple-grey frock-coat, 
dusting the books, arranging the ink-bottles, refiling the quires of ‘Bath 
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Post,’ and altering the position of the china mandarins with the veriest 
gravity in the world. One of the first customers that came in was a short, 
dirty-faced drab of a maid-servant, who brought some books to be ex- 
changed; and nearly at the same moment, a snivelling charity-boy, with a 
large patch of diachylon across his nose, placed himself at the counter 
demanding other articles. ‘One at atime,’ said Octavian with petrifying 
solemnity. ‘Now, madam?’ ‘ Missus ’as sent back these here and wants 
summat ’orrible.’ ‘The lady’s name?’ ‘Wivian.’ ‘With a V or a W?’ 
asked Elliston with the same solemnity; but the wench only grinned ; 
when up mounted Sir Edward Mortimer, the ladder placed against the 
shelves, and withdrawing two wretchedly-torn volumes, clapped them 
together to liberate the dust, and placing them in the grubby claws of the 
now half-frightened girl, ‘There,’ said he, ‘a work of surpassing terror ; 
and, I declare, the leaves not cut. And now, sir,’ to the boy, ‘I will attend 
to you.” The lad, who by this time had nearly pulled the plaster from his 
nose, owing to the nervous state of agitation into which he had been 
thrown, could not at the precise moment recollect his mission; when 
Elliston repeated with the intonation of a Merlin, ‘And now, sir, I will 
attend to you.’ ‘Half a quire o’ outsides and three ha’porth of mixed 
wafers,’ screamed the urchin, throwing fourpence halfpenny upon the 
counter. ‘ Outsides,’ repeated Elliston to his son William; ‘ mixed wafers,’ 
said he in the same tone to Henry. Doricourt then demanded the paste- 
pot. Taking the brush, he first deliberately dabbed the lad’s nose, thereby 
replacing the diachylon; and then seizing a watering-pot, much to the 
merriment of a few strangers who were by this time collected about the 
shop, began sprinkling the steps of the library door. Having played a 
few further antics, the ‘Great Lessee’ retired to answer his numerous 
London correspondents on the stupendous affairs of Drury Lane.” 


Upon his return from America, Kean wrote to Elliston offering to 
play a short engagement at Drury Lane. In a few hours ‘London was 
placarded with posters announcing the reappearance of the great actor 
on the following Monday. The manager resolved to celebrate his 


arrival by a street procession, of which Raymond gives the following 
description : 


“On the Monday about noon a special courier announced the progress 
of Kean towards the door of Drury Lane, and within a quarter of an hour 
the cavalcade was in sight. Six outriders in a medly costume of all nations 
of the earth that do not go absolutely tattooed constituted the vanguard ; 
then came Elliston himself in solitary grandeur in his own carriage, drawn 
by four greys. The hero of the triumph next—Kean—likewise in his own 
carriage, supported by Russel and Hughes in cocked hats, drawn by four 
blacks. John Cooper followed, drawn also by four skewbald or piebald. 
-A troop of horsemen formed the flank, composed of bruisers, jockeys, tavern- 
keepers, dog-fighters, and other friends of the drama; and the whole was 
brought up by the heterogeneous rabble which the progressive affair had, 
from pillar to post, enlisted in its service.” 


He celebrated the coronation of George the Fourth by a magnifi- 
cent stage pageant, in which he reproduced all the features of the 
ceremony in a most gorgeous manner. He himself represented his 
Majesty. Amidst the tremendous applause which greeted the spectacle, 
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he advanced with a most kingly air to the footlights, and stretching 
forth his hands, and raising his eyes to heaven, uttered in a voice of 
the deepest solemnity the words, “ Bless ye, my people.” For the 
moment he actually believed himself transformed into the real 
monarch. And so far did he carry this hallucination that he had a 
medal struck for distribution among the audience in imitation of the 
real Sovereign. 

Upon the death of Queen Caroline a most extraordinary report was: 
raised that she had been poisoned by a cup of coffee presented her by 
Elliston during a visit to the theatre, in consequence of which he 
received a number of threatening letters from different persons. 
Some say the report was of his own raising, and, indeed, there is no 
eccentricity with which he might not be credited. 

But the end of his greatness was now coming fast; in 1826 he 
shared the fate of most theatrical managers and became a bankrupt; 
dissipation and a course of wild speculation and extravagance, how- 
ever, rather than failure of public patronage, were the causes of this 
catastrophe. He was also treated very harshly and very badly by 
the directors. During the seven years he held the theatre he laid out 
£30,000 in improving the property, and paid £66,000 in rent; all 
his liabilities to them amounted to only £5500, and for this he offered 
to find good security, but they refused all compromise. 

His last appearance at Drury Lane was in the character of Falstaff. 
He had studied the part with great diligence, his rehearsal had excited 
hopes of a great triumph among the friends who witnessed it; the 
performance, however, did not quite realise their expectations. On 
the second night he resolved to make yet greater efforts. He was 
labouring under extreme debility, but he ate little, and drank only 
one glass, of Madeira. The first two acts were played with great 
vigour, but they exhausted his strength; from that period he began to 
flag, and in his scene with the Prince in the fifth act he fell, in utter 
exhaustion, prostrate upon the stage. 

But all was not lost. Just at this time the Surrey, which he had 
given up, was in the market ; by the aid of friends he raised sufficient 
money to take it, and again embark in management. Fortune, which 
had always stuck to him with a constancy almost unique in that 
fickle deity, still smiled upon him, and he was successful. His great 
trump card was Jerrold’s ‘ Black-eyed Susan, by which he realised a 
large sum. 

His last appearance upon any stage was on the 24th of June, 1831, 
in the character of Sheva in ‘The Jew.’ ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ was per- 
formed for the 221st time as the afterpiece; on that night he played 
with greater effect than he had done for several years. At the end of 
the performance he made his customary speech, humorously imagining 
himself a debutant. It was bold for so young a man as himself, he 
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said, to address such an audience, but it would be ungrateful in him 
not to make some acknowledgment for the encouragement he had 
received; that he had appeared on that night as the immediate 
descendant of an old actor, one Mr. Elliston, who had for many 
years enjoyed the public favour, but who a few weeks before had 
judiciously 
“ Walk’d sober off, before a sprightlier age 
Came tittering on, to thrust him from the stage.” 


On the 8th of July he expired. 

Almost his last words were characteristic. Within a few hours of 
his death he objected to take some medicine, and in order to induce 
him to do so, he was promised brandy-and-water to follow. “A faint 
smile stole over his face, the old roguish light gleamed for a moment 
in his fast glazing eye, as he murmured, ‘ Bribery and corruption.’ ” 


“Tf,” says Serjeant Talfourd, “ we might venture to suggest one charac- 
teristic of Elliston’s acting, as pervading the entire range of delightful 
images he embodied within our recollection, and distinguishing him from 
his contemporaries, we should refer to the perfection with which the 
elements of earnestness and gaiety were blended in his nature. Others 
have possessed each in a higher degree, or both, but as separate powers 
producing strong contrasts; but no one ever so continually presented the 
brilliant and affecting tragi-comedy of life. . . . He was best of all when, 
amidst his sedateness, a bright twinkle of humour told you he was wiser 
than his gravity and could be merry when he pleased, or when wild mirth 
sprung out of deep feeling and remorse enforced its lessons by hints of a 
frightful ecstasy. .. . His performance of Rover in ‘ Wild Oats’ was, 
perhaps, the most congenial with his nature of all his later representations, 
hit the happiest points between stern truth and delightful falsehood, and 
presented the liveliest picture of such a life as his own, catching in its 
course the colour of a myriad sentiments and modes of thought and being, 


but preserving a deep current of personal consciousness and enjoyment 
beneath all changes.” 








A Choosing. 


“The child is mine,” said the Daylight, 
“For she is most like me; 

So get thee hence, thou grey Night, 
We've nought to do with thee! 

Her eyes are blue as my skies; 
Her locks are like the sun: 

She shall but sleep ‘neath thy skies, 
When my glad hours are done.” 


“ Not so,” then spake the Night-time, 
“She’s fair as is my moon; 

And her voice is like the love-rhyme 
My own bird sings in June; 

Her eyes are like the star-gems 
Set far above the sun; 

And her breath is sweet as the blossoms 
That open when thou art gone.” 


“ Choose thou me,” said the Daylight, 
“For all the world is mine: 

The birds sing in my gay light, 
Like gold the waters shine: 

And mine are all the best flowers 
That over the whole earth grow; 

And mine are all the blithe hours 


Wherein men come and go.” 





A CHOOSING. 


‘“‘ Nay, be thou mine,” said the Night-time, 
“For I too can give thee gold: 

Paler indeed is my bright time, 
Fainter, and somewhat cold: 

But the lover loves my fay-light ; 
With me the poet sings best; 

While the toiling children of Daylight 
Can use me but for rest.” 


Then she answered, ‘‘ While flowers sunlit, 
While the bird and the humming-bee, 
And the eyes of playmates fun-lit, 
Are joys enough for me— 
While burdens are light for bearing, 
While sorrow is loth to stay— 
So long, beyond all comparing, 
I will love thee best, O Day! 


“But when I shall find a gladness 
To all but myself unknown ; 

And when there shall come a sadness 
I needs must endure alone: 

When grief is too great for weeping— 
When bliss cannot bear the light— 


‘Tis then, while the rest are sleeping, 
That I'll watch with thee, O Night.” 
Janet Tuckey. 
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Red Indiana. 


By CHARLES G. LELAND. ~ 


——- 


V. 


Tue Story oF [RETABA, 


Ir is generally held that ignorance is nearly allied to credulity, the 
two keeping house together, and yet, as with all human hypotheses, 
there is a stand-point from which the very opposite seems quite as 
true. Of all men living, the most learned in letters or science has in 
his memory the most marvels, and believes the most, be his religion 
or irreligion what it may, while, per contra, savages with all their 
superstitions are the most unreceptive creatures on the face of the 
earth as to believing anything which they do not understand, or which 
lies off the narrow road which is travelled by their ant-like thoughts. 
A recent English traveller among American Indians tells us of a wise 
red man who, having been to Washington, could never be induced to 
tell what he had seen. “Iam an old man,” he said, “and I want to 
pass the rest of my days in peace; why should I be tormented to the 
end of my life as a liar?” Catlin gives the portrait of one who was 
less wise and fortunate. Having interviewed the Great Father, and 
seen cities and men, this too communicative traveller was, unlike 
Othello, not loved for what he had learned, or pitied for the dangers 
he had passed, all to the contrary, he was promptly put to death as a 
liar, and consequently as a disgrace to the tribe. Old and young were 
going crazy over his frightful stories of steam-waggons, gasworks, 
editors, and big fire-canoes, menageries and Congress, elephants and 
popular preachers, tigers, gambling-houses, dandies and monkeys, the 
grand opera and the general behaviour of the women—so they toma- 
hawked him for the sake of peace. Intolerance of useless lying is, 
by-the-way, characteristic of all savages. One of the legends of the 
Esquimaux narrates with glee how a famous puller of the long-bow 
came to his death by such unprofitable archery. 

Mere ignorance is also amusing, as was shown not many years ago 
by the Cheyennes with regard to their money. Some of the tribe 
had been cruelly and meanly murdered by the whites, and the United 
States government, which in theory and will at least is generally 
honest to the Indians, and only seems to fail in its inability to get 
honest agents, resolved to pay a proper indemnity. Commissioners 
were sent, and a grand talk held, and stupendously solemn smokes 
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puffed. The Indians were on their high horse, and very indignant, 
declaring that they would have justice strong and hot, and that White- 
man must pay to the uttermost red cent. Whiteman listened to all 
the uncorked wrath and fizzing eloquence, and then calmly asked how 
much he would be expected to pay. The chiefs replied, “ Much, very 
much—Heap !” The Commissioners declared that it was for this pur- 
pose they had come—they only wished to know what and how much 
they were to pay. Thereupon the head chief, with the air of one who 
had put the question beyond dispute, specified that his people wanted 
a “big heap dollar.” The Commissioners assented to the justice of 
the demand, but declared he must know how many dollars constituted 
the Cheyenne standard of a big heap. This question was a poser, for 
among all their sages there was not one man who could count. The 
head chief looked at the head medicine, and these in turn at the 
fathers, and lo! there was not one who could suggest how word 
should be sent to Washington, so as to ask accurately for what they 
wanted. Then one very wise man suggested, as he placed his hand 
a foot or eighteen inches from the ground, that “heap dollar—'bout 
so high,” would set forth the sum. There was a general and grand 
grunt of approval at this lucky hit, but it lost its point when the 
officer in command declared that this scheme would never answer, 
since many might declare that he had not been exact in his observa- 
tion. Finally the difficulty was solved in this manner. A stick was 
driven into the ground, and at the dead level a red mark was made, 
it being agreed that in measuring and driving, thus far should it go 
and no further. And when so many coins should be piled around it 
that the end would be no longer visible, the indemnity was to be 
perfect. It was estimated by the Commissioners that this would 
amount to about forty thousand dollars, which sum was accordingly 
paid. 

As definite and quite in the same style was the demand made on 
Lieutenant Brown, to whom I was indebted at Fort Harker for a bed 
and a capital supper of buffalo-steaks. One day the lieutenant, when 
out with his rifle, saw, as he thought, a buffalo through some bushes, 
at the top of a small but steep hillock. He fired, and with the shot 
came a tremendous howl of wrath, such as the primary native 
American alone can execute, followed by the début of the supposed 
buffalo, on a mustang, with uplifted tomahawk. Galloping down on 
the lieutenant, this brave, who proved to be an incredibly old stager 
for such feats, clamoured for a mighty recompense, as he had been 
slightly killed and dangerously frightened. The lieutenant did not 
demur at anything in reason, and accordingly asked “ Mr. Lo” what 
he wanted. This staggered the Indian, even as the Cheyennes had 
been staggered. But after thinking intensely he could evolve no other 
demand than “ Much tobacco.” 
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One often hears the Indian spoken of as Mr. Lo. And when you 
ask why, you are reminded that long ago a poet spoke of him as 


“Lo, the poor Indian.” 


This ancient who required much tobacco for his wounded fingers 
and feelings, passed current for being a hundred years old, He was 
aptly described, from his mercenary mind, as “a darned old red cente- 
narian.” I have heard this eccentric expression, “never a red cent,” 
abbreviated into “‘ne’er a,” or “nary red,” oddly applied by a poet to 
the Indians in another form, and in an address to a lake: 


“Green are thy waters, smooth as any glass, 
Thou’st deer and bar. 


The muscalonge and the sportive bass 
Is ketchéd thar. 
“Thar the wild Indians took their delights, 
Fit, fished, an’ bled; 


But now most of th’ inhabitants is whites, 
With nary red.” 


The reader has doubtless met with very old people—-if an American, 
he has assuredly found them among negroes—who made themselves 
out a hundred years old, and a French writer has observed that this 
is the common weakness of nonagenarians. But I once met with an 
instance to the contrary in old Charlotte Cooper, the gipsy, who has 
even yet a fine bright eye and quite black curly hair. When I told 
her I had heard that she was a hundred, she replied tartly and 
crisply, with the air of one who suffers from injustice, “ No, rya, ’m 
nothing of the kind, I’m not many years above ninety.” 

To return to the subject of Indian ignorance, and of the inconveni- 
ences which result, as the author of ‘ Vert-Vert’ declares, from 
travelling, I may describe what befell Irétaba, the great chief of the 
Mohave nation. This man, who was grand as a warrior, would appear, 
from the stories which are told of him, to have been even grander in 
naiveté. Now, it will be perfectly intelligible to -all readers, even if 
they have never interviewed savages, that a truly great warrior of 
seven-story dignity, who is withal absolutely innocent and ignorant 
of every shadow of a Christian-civilized or Indo-European idea as to 
right, wrong, or the comme il faut in “minor morals,’ must be a rare 
companion for experienced old stagers, ever on the hunt for fun. ‘To 
them, the innocent, unconscious cynicism of the Indian is a treat 
beyond words. When Thayandanagea, or Brant, the head-chief of the 
Mohawks, was in England, His Highness, afterwards George the 
Fourth, took great delight in introducing him to the mysteries of the 
Great Metropolis, the Indian proving himself a pupil very worthy of 
his illustrious professor. After returning home, Brant, to his honour 
be it said, was very much reserved as to what he had seen in England ; 
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all that he told was that his brother-king had taken him to “very 
queer places.” Washington, at all times, abounds in very queer 
places, also in airy revellers of high rank, away from their wives for 
the whole season, and always on the war-path after Fun, wherever he 
can in any way be beaten out of the bush. In very excellent company, 
Irétaba reviewed the Grand Army of the Potomac, and interviewed the 
Great Father, doing all things well, where dignity and good sense were 
all-sufficient. 

He had been lodged at the Metropolitan Hotel. Now, like a true 
Indian, Irétaba’s idea of life, so far as nourishment was concerned, con- 
sisted of appalling fasts—fasts on sword and fire—succeeded, when 
luck turned up, by incredible feasts—in fact, of eating all the time 
when not sleeping, on the principle of the one jump from bed to 
table, one bound from board to bed, as prescribed by Panurge. The 
great chief Irétaba soon found that the board at the Metropolitan was 
abundant beyond belief, and, observing that dense crowds were 
eating all the time in the coffee-room from six in the morning till 
midnight, but not knowing that these people were changing con- 
tinually, concluded, as only an Indian could,* that these luckiest of all 
blissful mortals were on one continual feed, happier even than the 
Norse gods, in not having the trouble of hunting. For the Indian, 
be it noted, always secures his game in the easiest and laziest way, 
potting his venison, or scalps, unaware, and getting most credit for 
the least trouble. There was nothing strange to Irétaba in being 
able to eat all day and every day—the marvel to him was to get the 
chance, just as it used to be in my youth among the students of 
Heidelberg and Munich, where nobody was ever in the least asto- 
nished to hear that any one had got through any number of bottles 
of champagne—the sole marvel being how he contrived to come by 
them. The great chief, filled with admiration’ at such life, informed 
the commissioner who had care of him, that he would like to remain 
at the hotel a much longer time than had been appointed for his visit ; 
and it so happened that, for some wise and hidden purpose of its own, 
the Indian Bureau was very glad to keep Irétaba for some weeks or 
months, or it may be, many months more than had been originally 
determined on. And as he was a fine-looking Indian, grandly got 
up, a very large photograph was taken of him by Brady, which was 
greatly admired. 

Little did Irétaba—little could any one—foresee what a dire drama, 
what a terrible storm of blood, flame, funeral, feast, and death songs, 
awful as anything in Homeric lay or Nibelungen Lied, followed close 


* his was very seriously remarked by Irétaba himself to my informant. 
As a white man for many months finds it very difficult to distinguish one 
Indian from another, in like manner the pale-faces seem as similar as so 
many blank billiard balls to an Indian. 
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on the heels of this rollicking revelry at Washington, brought about 
indirectly by delay, and more directly by the sun-shadow portrait, 
which was more fertile in mischief than that reflet perdu which made 
such misery for Peter Schlemihl. It has been strangely set forth in 
all ages that he who sells his shadow, whether to the devil, in the 
student’s case of Salamanca, or like the heedless Peter, or the still 
more heedless Irétaba, shall get into great trouble. Many wild 
people have strange ideas on the subject of shadows, souls, portraits, 
and their mysterious affinity. The English gipsies have only one 
word for a shadow—it is mullo, or ghost, literally the dead one; and 
the peculiarly Romanny among them will not allow their portraits to 
be taken, being firmly convinced that it draws life out of them, or is 
otherwise followed by wafedo bak, or calamity. I have in my possession 
a very good photograph, representing myself and two gipsies, with a 
canvas background and poles with cocoa-nuts, taken at Hampton races. 
The third gipsy, a woman who should have been there, is missing. I 
had recently overheard a young gentleman, who, from his general 
appearance, seemed to me to be a swell pickpocket, say of her, 
“There's a great gipsy here to-day—a regular aristocrat among the 
Romannies. She’s one of the Lees.” After a while she met me, and 
remained talking until she observed, what I did not, that an itinerant 
photographer was taking our group, whereupon she quietly escaped, 
as old Liz Petulengro, née Buckland, informed me, because she feared 
the bad luck of a portrait. Now, in the Mohave Indian tongue, the 
word quet-ti, or shadow, is as significant as the gipsy mullo, meaning 
much more than mere shadow, intimating something between spirit 
and body. 

Irétaba’s splendid full-length photograph was “all over” sorrow 
and evil. Not long after, Superintendent Porter, travelling west, 
carried a finely framed copy to the tribe. Not being able to give it 
to the chief in command, he sent it by some messenger, probably a 
Yankee, who suffered from being “ dreadful cunning,” and could never 
rest until he had contrived to do the most commonplace thing in some 
original and “awful smart” way. This genius, by way of giving the 
tribe a pleasant surprise, crawled by night into the grand lodge and 
hung up the picture, full of dire fatality, on the wall. “ Darned if it 
don’t astonish ’em’!” said he to himself. “ And how pleased the poor 
critters will be!” 

Astonished they certainly were, but as for being pleased, one might 
as well under the same impression have introduced the living Satan 
in all his horrors into a pious and timid conventicle, with the idea of 
thereby affording delight. For a long time the entire Mohave nation 
had been on pins, glass bottles, thorns, arrow-heads, and tomahawk- 
points, as to what had become of their great protector, the grand and 
glorious Irétaba. They had prayed and fasted, grieved and growled, 
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and kept the head medicine hard at work, with spells and fumigations, 
but Irétaba remained invisible. Finally, they had recourse to a terribly 
expensive prophetess of a neighbouring nation, who charged innumer- 
able horses for a verdict. This priestess of the hidden spell, with the 
wizard gaunt and grim, went up by night on distant hills to read the 
stars for him. The place chosen for their incantations was the mys- 
terious and terrible Dead Man’s Mountain, whose wild crags, unex- 
plored caves, and unearthly ravines, haunted by goblin echoes and 
spirit whispers, have made it for ages the gathering-ground of Indian 
legend in Arizona. There, in the fantastic and varying shadows of 
the mist, flying before the tempest up the mountain side, the Mohaves 
see the spirits of their ancestors returning from the wild hunt over 
the distant prairies, or the newly dead winding their way in long 
spectral procession, with hurried pace, in Indian file, to be judged by 
the Great Spirit. He who has lived long in stormy mountein lands 
must have often watched these fleeting phantoms, appearing either as 
gloomy giants or ordinary figures, alone, in scattered groups or mul- 
titudes, often bearing an incredible likeness to the human form, not 
merely in shape, but in movement. The author of ‘Ossian’ was 
evidently familiar with this phenomenon, as with all phases of moun- 
tain scenery, and I doubt if Europe contains any other book of 
poetry which, if translated into their tongue, would be so intelligible 
to our Western Rocky Indians as this of the Gael. Perhaps they 
would understand its wildness better than we. 

Up into this land of shadows, the holy, or unholy, pair went, their 
way, and only returned to bring a most dubious, but apparently un- 
favourable, verdict. ‘‘He cometh not,” she said. This was not 
saying he never would come, but the chiefs thought it held that 
measure exactly. They estimated the chances of his return at that 
figure, and audited accordingly. He had long been overdue, and 
many seriously inclined to think that the whites, having such a 
glorious opportunity for putting the most terrible warrior in the world 
to death, could not forego temptation, and had, naturally enough, 
done for him, even as they themselves would have done. 

Now Irétaba had left behind him many horses, also many wives. 
Among the latter was one who was, according to good authority, and, 
indeed, according to the whole tenor of this strange story, very 
beautiful and very devoted to her grand husband. She, of all others, 
suffered most from the unwonted delay, which was such sport to him, 
but which proved so terrible in its results. But perhaps almost as 
great a sufferer, from very different causes, was the second chief in 
command. This man, who was madly anxious to succeed Irétaba, was 
also as much in love as any Indian could be with the beautiful wife, 
who, per contra, hated him even as though he were a rattlesnake. 

There came a day when doubts and fears were at their worst, when 
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the witch and wizard had declared that the absent chief was flitting 
through the happy hunting grounds, and the second in command was 
exultant in all things, while the poor wife, stern and cold before the 
world, wept over her little baby at home. Just on this day the grand 
council of the Mohaves, in all its bravery, dignity, and age, met to 
determine what must next be done. And as they entered the lodge 
in state, what was the awe of these children of the banks of the Colo- 
rado of the West at seeing on the walls behind the glass the image in 
death of Irétaba. Owing to some chance or change the dark features 
had become ashy pale, in fact of Indian corpse colour, while the eyes 
glared like life, natural and terrible, even as {rom the spirit-land, at 
them. This was enough for the most sceptical, and much more than 
enough for the second chief, who in a tremendous speech thoroughly 
convinced everybody, himself most of all, that Irétaba, now dead, had 
availed himself by the art of the pale-faces to revisit his beloved tribe. 
What they beheld, he informed them, was really and truly the spirit 
of their chief, imprisoned and kept in mute anxious torment and terri- 
ble expectancy for the death rites in his honour. ‘“ When these shall 
have been observed,” cried the orator, “ when ye shall have blackened 
your faces, eaten all his horses at the funeral feast, and, above all, have 
provided properly for his wives, by dividing them among the best 
braves of the tribe—then, and not till then, will the spirit of your 
chief as ye now behold him lay aside this ashy hue of death, and, 
brilliant and beautiful as of old, vanish from behind this plate of hard 
dry ice which now confines him, and fly up—up—up, like a wild swan, 
far into the oriole-wing-coloured crimson sunset sky, there to welcome 
ye all when ye in turn fly to the other world.” 

Now it chanced that at this time the ever hungry Mohave nation 
were quite unusually hungry, so that the suggestion of a grand funeral 
feast on all the horses of the deceased moved their very souls. The 
proposal of the orator was carried by acclamation, all in the tribe 
believing they had actually seen the last of Irétaba. 

All save one. This was the wife, who had remained stern, cold, and 
indignant at the wooer, while utterly sceptical of witch and wizard, 
and all their witcheries. She was of the brave kind who hold out to 
the last, and give in when they are dead. Such people are shrewd as 
well as earnest, so that she was the first informed of the decision 
of the grand council, and, knowing well what was coming, she lost 
no time, but at once, taking her child and blankets, and stealing 
the best horses, fled for life—far and fast—away and away, with a 
few faithful followers, into the wilderness. There she dwelt—an Indian 
Genoféva—for many a day. There, in a desolate land, where Nature 
seemed dried up and old, among cliffs and caverns, and rocks like 
dreadful dreams, the exiles lived as only Indians can live, awaiting 
better days. 
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The decree of the council was of course followed by a grand hippic 
banquet, at which the whole Mohave tribe, like the Norse Hrosseitr of 
old revelled in horse-flesh in honour of their gods, and also of the 
departed warrior chief, at whose expense the mighty feast was given. 
On this occasion, however, the funeral baked meats literally furnished 
forth the marriage-table without any needless delay or wasteful par- 
tition of time, since at the same time Irétaba’s large stock of wives 
was given out to the minor chiefs—to every man a damsel or two— 
none of them manifesting the least disinclination at being so promptly 
wooed and won away from widowhood. 

All eating of horse-flesh, said the early Christian priests, is sacri- 
ficing to the Evil One; and the Devil, according to Captain Burton, 
“always scratches his writing on a blighted horse’s bone.” Over this 
feast of the Mohaves hung a curse, and the marriage contracts, though 
not thought of by brides and grooms, were duly recorded by the 
dreadful scribe on mustang shoulder-blades, since results proved that 
he, though invisible, was particularly busy on this occasion. Only one 
of the convives at the great dinner seemed all @ mort. This was the 
second, now the first chief, who was furious at having missed the one 
particular widow on whom he had set the small total of such affection 
as it is in the nature of an Indian to bestow. He, however, felt 
assured he would find her in a few days, and, ad interim, there was 
horse-flesh, with all the high honours of head-chieftainship to render 
life rosy. 

While the banquet was at its height, amid roaring, rollicking, and 
rioting—with harsh screams and dull sing-song and mad whooping, 
with the ¢intamarre of Indian drums, the regular thud-thud of 
dancer’s feet, and prolonged shrieks of whistles, there was that coming 
which was to fall like lightning into a barrel of gunpowder on these 
gay and festive barbarians. For Irétaba had at length broken away 
from his Washington Capua—from the twelve-hour banquets and 
visits to Simon’s Paradise and Prindle’s faro bank, where the wildest 
of wild thymes blow, or did blow in those days—and was on the way, 
and very near home. Here he learned from Somebody who wasn’t 
invited, and who in consequence painted all who were in the blackest 
colours, how the chiefs left in charge had got his ghost hanging up 
on the wall—how they had taken all his wives but one who had 
bolted, and how, as the very summit of horror and atrocity—deepest 
and darkest of all—they were holding his funeral feast on all his own 
horses. 

Messenger of evil !—did ever man on earth unfold sucha dire array 
of insults—such flashes of hot fire and tips of goading steel, and that 
to a great chief to whom war was rapture, and who had not had so 
much as one poor homicide to stay his appetite for months! And 


here he was—armed as no Mohave had ever been since the days of 
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the gods—with revolvers and rifles, Sheffield tomahawks and Bir- 
mingham battle-axes of the most appalling and expensive sort, such 
as are provided only by Christians for the very best of good Indians. 
With one long howl as of a maddened panther, and gnawing his 
whip in an agony of rage, red-hot as a ber-serkir, the great chief 
vanished in the night. 

Irétaba dropped in on that dinner with as good a dramatic effect as 
any Lucretia Borgia in the banqueting scene, and was about as 
welcome. Without one word of explanation he swooped down on the 
second chief, and tomahawked him on the spot. His appearance was 
eminently calculated to appal, since, having left his people as a simple 
Indian, he now came in all the glory of the full costume of a major- 
general of the United States army. As most of those present firmly 
believed that Irétaba had returned from the spirit-land, their next 
immediate conclusion was that this incredibly magnificent and god- 
like garb was one which the Great Spirit had given their chief— 
probably out of his own trunk. 

In an instant there were two parties—the chiefs who had got the 
wives, and gotten up the dinner, fighting on one side, and the more 
simple-minded many, who put faith in the “ soldier-clothes,” on the 
other. The chiefs knew well enough that it was Irétaba in the flesh 
who was before them; but the people who admired him in the body 
were now insane with delighted devotion at having him again in the 
spirit. Dire and wild and fierce and furious was the fight; fast 
cracked rifle and revolver; many a bright knife, fresh from the white 
man, grew Indian-red with cruel blood; the ‘tomahawk made the 
dying man give groans which should soon spring again thousandfold 
in the grief of the living ; the knife-bladed war-club bit deep even 
into the hollow; on the long wail of the war-whoop souls rose in the 
night to the stars. 

It was over, and Irétaba stood triumphant, doubly red with blood— 
terrible in his triumph, with the Mohave nation at his feet. Nobody 
blamed the chiefs; of course nobody blamed him. But now that the 
opera was over, it occurred to such of the sages as survived that there 
was a United States Commissioner who had power to report, and a 
Great Father with greater power to punish, such peccadilloes as punch- 
ing in heads and puncturing hearts. On their good behaviour depended 
the annuities, and supplies of flour and sugar, guns and gunpowder, and 
it was quite possible that this horse-dinner, with its dreadful dessert, 
might be considered by the White Man, according to his eccentric ideas, 
as involving very bad behaviour indeed. These considerations were 
submitted to the Great Chief, who, as one that had been for months 
on the most intimate terms with the Great Father, or, as the simpler 
sort still suspected, with the Great Spirit himself, must necessarily 
know everything. These valuable true believers were as yet under 
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the spell of the buttons, and appalled by the epaulets, the like of 
which had never been revealed to the deepest medicine of the Mohave 
nation. Let no one think I say too much as to the moral effect of 
these gorgeous garments, for I assure the reader that in the official 
report of this sanguinary and romantic drama it was duly dwelt on. 

Irétaba in grand council came to the conclusion that the whole 
affair should be submitted to the commissioner, and that to avoid all 
appearance of tyranny on his part, which might cause his deposition 
by the United States agent, the chiefs should also be represented. 
Being very shrewd, he saw the grand moral effect which must result 
from his supposed long residence with the Great Father and the 
Great Spirit, but at the same time admitted to himself that his un- 
civilized subjects were not far wroug in supposing him to be dead 
when his supposed ghost had appeared before them in such a weirdly, 
unaccountable manner. Meanwhile, and immediately after the mas- 
sacre, he was strangely anxious to know what had become of his 
favourite wife. He had met on the road a dismal individual, looking 
like a dweller among the tombs—wild, gaunt, and uncanny, with all 
the air of outlawry, his sole ornament a raven’s wing hanging over his 
cheek; and this cheerful specimen of a welcomer, he remembered, 
while pouring into his ears all the litany of his woes, had given him a 
ray of comfort by mentioning that his best-beloved wife alone re- 
mained unconfiscated, having saved herself after the manner of many 
heroines, being a judge of good horses from her girlhood, and trained 
in the practice of the principles laid down in the song: 


* Whip—lash—cut and spur, 
Sang Billy Wing, the Wind. 
Oh when the road is good before, 
The deil may drive behind.” 


She had made good time away into the Blue—but whither? He 
of the raven’s wing evidently knew, and he was wanted. Forthwith 
messengers through all the land sought that wild wanderer out, with 
strict charge to run him in immediately. This unbidden guest was a 
Wengaro, or a man who has eaten human flesh, forced to it by the 
madness of hunger when snow-bound or winter-starved. He who has 
done so is greatly pitied by the Indians, but he must become all the 
same an outlaw, and live by wood and wold, in the wilderness among 
Shadows, communing with the dead, and atoning to them for the 
great wrong which they have suffered from him. Other causes, how- 
ever, occasionally conduce to this life which differs little in its main 
features and motives from that of many distinguished saints and 
anchorites. There is, for instance, in the portraits of North American 
Indians, one of a poor Chippeway, who having guided a party of 
white men to view the celebrated Copper Rock of Lake Superior, 
z2 
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which was held to be a Manitou or sacred, incurred, as he believed, 
the curse of the Great Spirit, and wasted away to a living skeleton, 
wandering ever in the woods and lonely places. 

The Great Uninvited was accordingly a Wengaro, which fully 
accounted for his not having a place at a banquet which was other- 
wise free to all comers. He was speedily found, and as the man of 
men most at home in all obscure retreats, dismal haunts, lonely lairs 
and hideous hiding-places, was earnestly charged to go forth, and lose 
no time in communing with his friends the ghosts and goblins, and 
thereby discover the lost lady. So forth uprose that lone wayfaring 
man, and with the air of one who knew exactly where to find it, made 
double-quick time into the Unknown. 

He left ‘none too early.” In the dismal Burnt Land at Bill 
Williams’ Fork, far in the North, among caves and rugged rocks, 
where the grizzly bear and mountain sheep looked down on them 
thousands of feet from glittering pearly peaks, the fugitives had found a 
fearful shelter. If there exist appalling and awful spirits of Nature— 
Alp-witches, beautiful and terrible beyond all that man has imagined, 
or relics of old ice-giant glory and mountain-elf grotesqueness, it must 
be in this northern realm of dread fantasie which travellers have only 
of late found out is the strangest region in the world. There, how- 
ever, they starved day by day in spite of all the resources which 
Indian ingenuity has learned through ages of such trials. They knew 
that if Irétaba returned he would never rest till he found them. But 
did he live? Where was he? Day by day went by, and they grew 
poorer and poorer in what constitutes the only real wealth in the 
wilderness—simple food. Do you know what it is to be poor? It is 
to be very hungry and not know when the next meal will come 
between you and death. Do you know what it is to be an absolute 
pauper? It is to lose the food of the soul and have nothing to awake 
interest or creative power, or hope that it ever will awaken. 

The young wife and her attendants were losing hope. In its last 
inspiration they tried their little simple arts of Indian augury, and 
these were so promising that they resolved to wait another day before 
resorting to the desperate expedient of killing their horses. That 
evening the wife, sad yet stern, little speaking, much suffering, sat 
high on the steep rocks, looking out on the stupendous sunset gleam- 
ing land of rock and river, peak and pinnacle, cafion and boulder-piled 
valley. Far, far away she saw a darkly moving spot—a mere speck— 
and in an instant the “ Hw’gh!” which she uttered called all around 
her. What was it? A far away buffalo?—they had a gun and arrows— 
oranenemy? If so, he could neither see nor find them if they chose 
to flee. They lay carefully hidden; the spot advanced ; it grew more 
distinct at every step. It was a man, and by that strange instinct 
which those who acquire among Indians cannot explain, they saw at 
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once he was a Mohave, long before any detail of his face or figure was 
distinguishable. In a few minutes the form was so near that all at 
once they perceived it was the tracking arrastréro. 

Straight on came the outcast, giving little heed to rough path 
or smooth, wet or dry. It was evident that he knew exactly where 
they were to be found. He leaped on enormous rocks—he slid 
down others; when he came to the wan water he raised his bow and 
swam—but always on in a bee-line, as one would who bore a message 
of life and death—of awful earnest haste. The fugitives perceived at 
once by this manner of approach that the Wengaro was a friend and 
came charged with an important message which allowed no second’s 
delay. They concealed themselves, however, but right up the rocks 
came the messenger till he was within a few yards of their lair. Here 


he threw down a bundle of pinolé, and cried out in tones which 
reached their ears : 


“ Trétaba has returned !” 

They came forth and heard the whole story: the wild, strange tale 
of the Great Chief's revenge—his rival's death—of the fatal banquet 
and the bloody fray. A good story never loses in the telling, and even 
a man of mystery and child of crime, who is popularly believed to 
rave with ghouls and afreets, and takes his usual constitutional in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, is not above eloquence, and telling a 
short and moving tale in which he himself appears to unearthly 
advantage. So they heard a narrative which would have caused any- 
thing but Indian hairs or scalp-locks to stand particularly on end. 
The Redmen, however, do nothing in the porcupine way beyond 
eating them; on this occasion, while listening, they were occupied in 
rapidly diminishing the bundle of pinolé which had been brought by 
the inestimable courier. It is true that, with Indian suspicion, they 
might have doubted the whole story as a crafty measure inspired by 
the second chief; but there was that in the account of the manner in 
which Irétaba went to his work with the tomahawk which was so 
eminently characteristic of that gentleman’s general style that all 
present at once recognised it as an undoubted original; while the 
description of the garment of the gods—or second-hand uniform— 
which was poured forth with all the wild poetic fervour of one who 
had been bred: between the living and the dead, caused a shudder of 
admiration. ‘ Nothing like it,’ said the Cannibal, “had ever been 
seen before—it was the deep hue of the intensest azure sky embroidered 
with living stars, and tracery of the richest burning sunrise, with 
curling fleeces of the Aurora Borealis on either shoulder.” More than 
this, he had understood that Irétaba had brought back with him several 
large boxes—either from Washington or the other world—containing 
beyond question gifts of priceless value, the pick of which would 
doubtless be bestowed on those who had remained faithful to his 
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memory. It is needless to say that after this the party let no grass 
grow under their feet, and set out for home forthwith. 

Meanwhile the commissioner had been appealed to, and held a 
solemn court on the banks of the Colorado. Here Irétaba appeared 
and pleaded his cause, as did the chiefs, his adversaries. After an 
incredible amount of debating, solemn smoking, and feasting had been 
accomplished, and all concerned had fully set forth their grievances, 
temptations, trials, rights and wrongs, the following decision was given 
and accepted with joy by everybody. Taken in detail, it is perhaps as 
curious, yet withal as ingenious and creditable a solution of difficulties, 
while dispensing the strictest justice, as was ever awarded since the 
days of Solon, Solomon, and Sancho Panza. It was as follows :— 

“That as the horses had been eaten in honour of Irétaba, with full 
faith in his decease, the said faith not being without grounds, and as 
Irétaba himself by prolonged delay had given cause for the before- 
mentioned funeral feast, it was but just that nothing more be said on 
the subject. 

“That the chiefs who had taken the wives of the said Irétaba should 
retain them, but pay to the loser five horses for each wife—that being 
the recognised current and market value, for wives of good quality, on 
the banks of the Colorado. 

“ That the wife who had remained faithful, having set an excellent 
example to all women, should receive all the presents which had been 
supplied for the other wives. 

“ That the conduct of this faithful spouse, and the will of the Great 
Spirit as evidenced in all that had occurred, rendered it evident that a 
Great Chief should in future have only one wife.” 

It is said that this decree was incredibly satisfactory to everybody, 
and to no one more than to Irétaba himself, who by the liberal pay- 
ment awarded for his wives was once more enabled to begin the world 
with a stud fit for a sporting gentleman, such as he unquestionably 
was. By rendering a single wife an aristocratic peculiarity, and 
something indicative of taste and tone, the wily Commissioner intro- 
duced a principle sufficient to break down Brigham Young America in 
fast time. I regret that I have never learned how the new leaven of 
Monygamy worked in Mohave land. I only know that precisely the 
same idea is having the same effect in Constantinople and Cairo—as 
my friend Sami Bey assures me—among all who affect to be 
“ civilized.” 

The wild and wandering Wengaro was rewarded by having his 
ease specially considered by the medicine men and the curse removed. 
After these magi had, in close council, gone through with an incredible 
amount of yelling, rattling of terrapin shells, screeching and fumiga- 
tion, for several days and nights, they took in hand the unfortunate 
cannibal and set themselves to a serious treatment of the penitent. 
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What they did to him was never exactly known—it must, however, 
have been something very debilitating, since a white man who beheld 
him immediately after his restoration to society, reported that he 
looked like a piece of soap at the end of a day’s hard washing. That 
he received a rifle, a red blanket, new ear-rings, and a very large 
specimen of “ real-gold one-dollar jewellery,” in the form of a three- 
inch brooch, is also matter of history. But it appears that notwith- 
standing these inducements to remain and ornament the aristocracy 
of his native town, the habits acquired during exile were too strong 
upon him, and he fled again into the wilderness and dwelt as of old in 
lonely places, communing with the dead, or with the spirits of the 
rock and river. Let the next man who writes a history of humanity 
and of its laws observe that among Red Indians or Esquimaux— 
among Aryans or Shemites, Egyptians, Syrians, or Jews, there have 
ever been “ dwellers in the tombs ”—strange, self-exiled men—Simeon 
Stylites, Orsons, or Trappists, to whom nature is the only one and 
all. 

I have so far told this story with all possible exactness, pretty much 
as it occurred, and as it was narrated to me by a gentleman who was 
at the time in charge of this tribe. But I yield—give it up altogether 
—when it becomes my duty to describe the emotions of the pretty 
little Indian wife when she again beheld her husband, clad in the 
magnificent garb which went far beyond all that even the wild poet 
had sung. Here he was, large as life and twice as natural—that is, 
twice as grand and glorious—and in future she was to be the Only 
One—and hold her head—oh, at what a height—above those degraded 
wretches of rivals who had all gone down to an under-crust existence 
as the second-rate wives of second-class chiefs! I need not say that 
her emotions were beyond the appreciation of any man; but my lady- 
readers, be they in Bengal, Boston, or Belgravia, will doubtless smile 
to think that I myself understand so very little of what I am writing 
about. 'They—bless them !—do indeed understand it all. 

I believe, however, that the culmination of the indescribable came 
about when those boxes were opened, and Madame Irétaba received 
all the gifts which were intended for all her runaway rivals. Not 
only does the United States Government give many pretty things to 
the chiefs for the women, but ladies at Washington often follow a 
fashion of bestowing valuable trinkets for the same purpose. Irétaba 
had been long afield, and reaped an unusually rich harvest. The 
exquisite delight of giving away the refuse of these riches to the 
recreant wives was bliss to the noble-minded Madame. She did 
give, and freely, all she did not want. Go thou and do likewise. 


Since writing the foregoing, I was startled in turning over the 
leaves of ‘The Apache Country, by J. Ross Browne, New York, 1874, 
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to find, among ‘Some interesting Statistics of the Indian Tribes in. 
Arizona,’ the following item :— 


“ MoHAVES. 

Chiefs. —Irétaba. 
José Maria. 
Joaquin. 
Oré. 
Manuel. 
Mescal. 

Total, 600 warriors, 4000 souls.” 


This represents the party as it was when Irétaba went to Wash- 
ington. More recently still I had the pleasure of meeting the Com- 
missioner * who pronounced the wise judgment recorded in the story, 
and of reading it all to him as here written. His verdict was this 
“There is not a man in the Mohave country who can pick a hole in 
that narrative.’ He also kindly added the following details relative: 
to the two principal performers in the little drama :— 

“Trétaba himself was about six feet four inches high, large in pro- 
portion, and very handsome, a right royal-looking Indian. His wife 
was extremely pretty, with much more intelligence and vivacity than 
one usually finds among Indian women. Irétaba was honest and 
conscientious, but his Indian ways of looking at things occasionally 
gave a queer colour to his ideas of duty. Once I took with him a 
very dangerous voyage in a canoe during the spring freshets down 
the Colorado river. Irétaba had command, and on being strictly 
charged to take good care of me, replied that indeed he would, and, if 
I should be drowned, seriously promised to do all in his power to 
recover my body and give it decent burial. He evidently considered 
that we had not more than half a chance of life, and that burying me 
constituted the principal care. While alive it was insulting to think 
I could not take care of myself. As I have heard nothing to the con- 
trary, I have no doubt that both Irétaba and his wife are alive and 
reigning to-day. | 

“ Trétaba was observant for an Indian. I once asked him what had 
struck him as most remarkable when among the white men. He 
promptly replied, ‘The lights which burn all day and all night, and 
are stopped whenever you please with a turn, and never require 
filling.’ He meant, of course, gaslights.” 


* Col. Chas. D. Poston. 
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Che Portry of Servia. 


In no other country of the present day except Servia and Dalmatia 
does the wandering minstrel still exist—the genuine bard who goes 
travelling over the country from village to village singing the songs 
and ballads of his land, and extemporising others. In Ireland, Scot- 
land, or Wales, a hundred years ago, they were to be met with, and 
sometimes the old baronial hall would still resound to the strains of 
the venerable harper. But even the echo of the ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ has died away before the penny press and “ Latest Tele- 
graphic Intelligence.” 

The Servian, however, denied all other outlets or means of civiliza- 
tion, and gifted with the most musical language in the world, pours 
out his soul in song, and has produced, and is producing, an inex- 
haustible store of epic and lyrical poetry of a considerable amount of 
merit. 

The best way to form an idea of the living power of their poetry 
and song is to sit around the cottage fire, or on the mountain side, 
and listen with them to the recounting of the brave deeds of some of 
their heroes. 

I remember seeing one in the market-place at Castel Nuovo about 
six months ago. He was a Montenegrin warrior just in from the 
camp, and with his torn jerkin and tawdry finery bore a striking 
resemblance (as some one has aptly remarked) to the fire-eater at a 
country fair. On his knee he held the “ gonsle” (the instrument 
universally used in Servia), which consists of a wooden body with a 
long neck, somewhat like a guitar in shape, with one string down it ; 
it is played with a bow. He began the introduction to his song with 
a long wail, several times repeated; then he enunciated three or four 
lines very quickly, stopping at the end, as if either to remember or _ 
extemporise some more. We were told he was describing the defence 
of the Monastery of Ostoog against the Turks (by the Vladika, uncle 
of the present Prince of Montenegro). The eager and attentive 
audience grouped around him, and listening as centuries before the 
Greeks might have listened to Homer, formed a striking picture, 
whilst in the background frowned the ivy-grown castle built by 
Dushan the Great (one of their great heroes); and away to the left, 
on the other side of the bright waters of the “ Bocche,” lay, blue in 
the morning mist, a range of mountains, where the old, old story of 
war to the death with the Turk was being enacted over again. 
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This particular one was a professional minstrel; but the Servian 
peasant (and by Servian we mean the Serbs, the Bosnian, the Mon- 
tenegrin, and the Herzegovinian, for, with slight difference, they all 
speak the same language) ives his poetry. ‘Those who make a trade 
of it are generally blind old men, who eke out a living by putting 
into more eloquent language what is in the heart of all, and recount- 
ing it to their fellow-countrymen; but one may hear the women in 
the harvest fields of Bosnia lightening the labour of the day by sing- 
ing the patriotic story of Hassan Aga’s wife, or the tale of the fair 
Jellitza, and the Montenegrin chants in a dreary monotone as he 
traverses the steep mountain-paths of the Black Mountain. It isa 
poetry of the heart rather than the head, and one that seldom sur- 
vives the childhood of a nation. As Owen Meredith says: “Such 
flowers as these may be merely mountain weeds, but the dew of the 
morning is on them.” It is their spontaneity and freshness—the 
mixture of ferocity and tenderness—their cheerfulness and brightness, 
that constitute their great charm. 

The songs may be divided into two great portions. Short composi- 
tions in various measures, either lyric or epic, and sung without 
instrumental accompaniment, they call “ Shenske pesme,” or female 
songs, because mostly sung by females. The other, consisting of long 
epic tales, they call “‘ Vunatcke pesme,” heroic, or young men’s songs, 
hero and young man being synonymous in Servian. The first-named 
touch on every event in daily life,a great many being wedding songs, 
for every step of the marriage ceremony, which lasts three days, is 
accompanied by music. There are also harvest songs and dancing 
choruses sung while they whirl round in the Kolo. In none of these 
is there the least touch of impurity or immorality, and the sentiments, 
though not particularly elevated, are never coarse. Their poetry is 
not animated by romantic love, and is more distinguished by softness 
than chivalrous affection. As to any of that exalted religious feeling 
that lives beyond the grave, so predominant in all Teutonic nations, 
it is entirely absent. ‘La fibre adorative qwil y a dans le coeur 
humain” hardly seems to exist in the Servian. They have, however, 
their superstitious beliefs in fairies and witches, and, above all, in a 
supernatural agent called the Vila, who rules over mountains and 
forests, and embodies their idea of the spirit of nature. Sometimes 
she seems to be malevolent and spiteful, at others favourable and 
helpful ; sometimes she appears in a beautiful female form, at others 
as an owl ora serpent. Heroes appeal to her in every difficulty, and 
love-sick youths and maids implore her help. 

For these simple mountaineers, Nature has a voice speaking through 
animals, or even rocks and stones. The great hero Marko’s horse 
weeps when he feels his master’s death approaching. A Servian 
youth forms a regular league of friendship and brotherhood with a 
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bramble-bush in order to induce it to catch his coy lover’s clothes 
when she flees before his kisses. Even the stars and planets sym- 
pathise with human beings, and live in constant intercourse with 
them and their affairs. 

The most beautiful of all their love-songs is ‘ The Farewell, called 
“ Wonderful” by Goethe (the great master in that species of poetry). 
It is translated by Sir John Bowring: 





“ Against white Buda’s walls a vine 
Doth its white branches fondly twine: 
Oh no! it was no vine tree there; 
It was a fond, a faithful pair, 
Bound each to each in earliest vow,— 
And oh! they must be severed now! 
And these their farewell words, ‘ We part, 
Break from my bosom—break—my heart! 
Go to a garden—go, and see, 
Some rose branch blushing on the tree, 
And from that branch a rose flower tear, 
Then place it on thy bosom bare; 
And as its leaflets fade and pine, 
So fade my sinking heart in thine.’ 
And thus the other spoke, ‘My love! 
A few short paces backward move, 
And to the verdant forest go; 
There’s a fresh water fount below: 
And in the fount a marble stone, 
Which a gold cup reposes on, 
And in the cup a ball of snow. 
Love! take that ball of snow to rest 
Upon thine heart, within thy breast, 
And as it melts unnoticed there, 
So melts my heart in thine my dear.’” 





For pathetic simplicity and beauty the above stands unrivalled 
amongst the love songs of any nation. The next is a good specimen 
of their familiar way of treating touching subjects: 


Earty Sorrows. 
“Oh nightingale! sweet bird—they say 
That peace abides with thee; 
But thou hast brought from day to day 
A triple woe to me. 
The first, first woe was this, 
My mother never trained me to 
A lover’s early bliss. 
My second, second woe, 
Was that my trusty steed 
Whene’er I mounted, seemed to show 
Nor eagerness nor speed. 
My third, third woe, of all the worst! 
Is that the maid I woo, 
The maid I loved the best—the first, 
Is angry with me too. 
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Then grave an early grave for me, 
Yon whiten’d fields among; 

In breadth two lances let it be, 
And just four lances long. 

And o’er my head let roses grow, 
There plant the red rose tree, 
And at my feet a fount shall flow, 
Oh scoop that fount for me! 

So when a youthful swain appears, 
The roses he shall wreathe; 

And when an old man bent with years, 
He'll drink the stream beneath.” 


The next lines breathe the same gentle, tender sentiment : 


GIRL WHOSE LOVER IS DEAD. 


“The forehead of thy dying daughter 
Steep in the roses’ fragrant water. 
And mother, let my forehead be 
Dried with the roseleaves from the tree; 
And pillow not thy daughter’s head, 
Oh mother! with the common dead. 
But let me have a quiet tomb 
Adjacent to my Murgo’s home, 
And near my Murgo’s nightly bed; 
So when he wakes his thoughts shall dwell 
With her he loved, and loved so well.” 


The next is addressed from a fond wife to her husband : 


In their social relationships, conjugal love does not by any means 
The love of children and parents, and brother 
and sister, is often represented as stronger. George’s young wife loses 
at once in battle her husband, her brideman, or best man at her mar- 


hold the first place. 


“Oh! if I were a mountain streamlet, 
I know where I would flow; 
I'd spring into the crystal sava, 
Where the gay vessels go, 
That I might look upon my lover— 
But fain my heart would know 
If, when he holds the helm, he ever 
Looks on my rose, and thinks 
Of her who gave it;—if the nosegay 
I made of sweetest pinks 
Is faded yet, and if he wear it. 
On Saturday I cull 
To give him for a Sabbath present 
All that is beautiful.” 


riage, and her brother : 





“For her husband she has cut her hair; 
For her brideman she has torn her face; 
For her brother she has plucked her eyes out. 
Hair she cut! her hair will grow again; 
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Face she tore! her face will heal again; 
But the eyes, they’ll never heal again, 
Nor the heart which bleedeth for the brother.” 


There is a relationship peculiar to the Serbs called “Pobratine” 
(from brat, or brother). It does not necessarily exist between blood 
relations, but is sanctified by the rites of the church, and often 
excludes marriage. People so bound together are obliged to succour 
one another in trouble and sickness, and never forsake one another 


except by mutual accord. The following lines are addressed by a 
sister to a brother chosen in this way: 


“Oh God of goodness and of love! 
What’s broader than the mighty sea, 
And what is longer than the field, 
And what is swifter than the steed, 
What sweeter than the honey dew, 
What dearer than a brother is?” 


A great many of their poems have « great deal of sly humour, as in 
this one of ‘The Widow’: 


* Rose! oh smile upon the youth no longer, 
He, in his impatience to be married, 
Chose a widow for his years unsuited, 
And where’er she goes, where’er she tarries, 
She is mourning for her ancient husband. 


‘Oh, my husband, first and best possession! 
Happy were the days we spent together! 

Early we retired and late we wakened. 

Thou didst wake me kissing my white forehead. 
Up my heart! The sun is high in heaven, 

And our aged mother is arisen.” 


In a good many of their love songs the Oriental influence is still 
very visible. The description of the maid Ajunka might be in parts 
a quotation from the ‘Songs of Solomon’: 


“She was tall and slender as the pine tree; 
White her cheeks, but tinged with rosy blushes, 
As if morning’s beam had shone upon them, 
And her eyes, they were two precious jewels; 
And her eyebrows, leeches from the ocean; 
And her eyelids, they were wings of swallows; 
Silken tufts the maiden’s flaxen ringlets; 

And her sweet mouth was a sugar casket ; 

And her teeth were pearls arranged in order ; 

White her bosom, like two snowy dovelets; 

And her voice was like the dovelets cooing ; 

And her smiles were like the glowing sunshine; 

And the fame, the story of her beauty, 

Spread through Bosnia and throngh Herzegovina.” , 
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The great Jewish monarch says: 


“Thy cheeks are comely with rows of jewels, thy neck with chains of 
gold. 
Behold, thou art fair my love; thou hast doves’ eyes.” 





| That soft, voluptuous strain does not suit the Slav for long, how- 
| ever, and a harsher note is always soon struck. It is very difficult to 
| fix the dates of the time at which the older Servian ‘ Yunatcke pesme,’ 
or epic poems, were written. An impenetrable night rests on the 
history and origin of the language of these South Slav nations. We 
only know that as early as the seventh century a portion of them was 
converted to Christianity by Romish priests, and in the eighth or 
ninth the rest were induced to embrace the religion of the Cross by 
some Greek missionaries. This led to a divergence in their manner of 
writing their language, as the Slavonians of the Greek church make 
use of the Cyrillic alphabet, whilst the Catholic Slavonians speak the 
| same dialect, but their mode of writing it separates them from the 
. Dalmatian Servians. The language has been alternately called 
Illyrian, Servian, Wallachian, Bosnian, Croatian, Rascian; it has 
more names than dialects, at least the difference between them is only 
very slight. 
The time of Servia’s greatest glory was under the Tzar Stephan 
Dushan the Great, whose memory still lives in the heart of the people. 
The oldest of their ballads refer to him, and the hero Marko, a bar- 
barous counterpart of the Greek Hercules. He is of extraordinary 
strength and power. His horse lives a hundred and fifty years, and 
he himself three hundred, and thinks himself quite ill-used then when 
called away to a better world. 
All the poems of this period are very pagan in feeling and form. 
They often contain allusions to idolatrous gods, Sada, the Slavonian 
Venus, &c., and are (some of them) cruel and barbarous in sentiment 
and feeling. 
The next legendary cycle is formed by their struggle against the 
Turkish invasion, ending in the betrayal and death of their Prince 
Sazar, at the battle of Kossova, in 1389. Many of their ballads relate 
to this great calamity, which was the death-knell to Servian power and 
independence. From that time until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury she groaned under a servitude of the most degrading and hopeless 
description. Her whole political and religious life became a struggle 
against the Turk and the creed of Mahomet, and her poetry is full of 
the faults engendered by such a state of things. The free flow of her 
national life was impeded, and the thoughts and energies of her 
people fixed on nothing but revenge, treachery, and bloodshed. The 
number of epic poems is immense. They were first collected and 


edited by Vrik Stephanvitch Karadshitch, a native of Turkish Servia, 
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born in 1786. He devoted himself to going about amongst the 
people, taking down from their own lips their ballads and songs. He 
published four large volumes, and wrote the first Servian grammar 
ever compiled. He says: “To find the favourite home of the poetry, 
we must go to those regions where civilisation has least penetrated, 
viz., Turkish Servia, Bosnia, Montenegro. There also the vernacular 
language is spoken with most purity.” Some of those that he has 
published are quite admirable as specimens of epic poems—simple, 
direct, clear, the characters standing out in relief. Their beauty does 
not so much consist in beautiful passages as in the composition of the 
whole. They generally succeed in the first few lines in placing a 
distinct image before the eyes, and preparing the mind for what is. 
coming : 
“ What’s that ery of anguish from Banyam ? 

Is’t the Vila? Is’t the hateful serpent? 

Were’t the Vila, she were on the summit, 

Were’t the serpent, it were neath the mountain. 

Not the Vila is it, nor a serpent, 

Shrieked in anguish thus Perovitch, 

In the hands of Ozman son of Ichvrov Batritch.” 


Their manner of often beginning their poems by a series of ques- 


tions and answers, and thus unfolding the action of the tale, is very 
dramatic : 


“ What’s so white upon yon verdant forest ? 
Is it snow or is it swans assembled? 
Were it snow it surely had been melted, 
Were it swans long since they had departed. 
Lo! it is not swans, it is not snow there, 
Tis the tents of Aga, Hassan Aga.” 


One seems in the following to hear the rustle of the raven’s wings 
(bringer always of bad tidings) : 


“Flying came a pair of coal black ravens, 
Far away from the broad field of Mishan, 
Far from Strabatz, from the high white fortress; 
Bloody were their beaks into the eyelids, 
Bloody were the talons to the ankles. 
And they flew along the fertile Matsliva, 
Waded quickly through the billowy Drina, 
Journey’d onward through the honoured Bosnia, 
Lighting down upon the hateful border, 
Midst within the accursed town of Vakup,’ 
On the dwelling of the Captain Kulim, 
Lighting down, and croaking as they lighted.” 


As a good example of their epic style, I give in its entirety one of 
their numerous poems on the Battle of Kossova : 


“From Jerusalem, the holy city, 
Lo, there flew a grey and royal falcon; 
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With him came a little flitting swallow. 
No! it was no grey and royal falcon! 

*Twas Elias! ’twas the holy prophet; 

And he brought no little flitting swallow, 
But a letter from God’s holy mother 

To the emperor from Polje Kossova. 

At the emperor’s feet he dropped the letter; 
And the letter thus addressed the emperor: 


Tzar Sazar! thou Tzar of noble lineage! 

Tell me now, what kingdom hast thou? 

Wilt thou have heaven’s kingdom for thy portion chosen, 
Or an earthly kingdom? If an earthly, 

Saddle thy good steed, and gird him tightly; 
Let thy heroes buckle on their sabres, 

Smite the Turkish legions like a tempest, 

And these legions all will fly before thee. 

But if thou wilt have heaven’s kingdom rather, 
Speedily erect upon Kossova, 

Speedily erect a church of marble; 

Not of marble, but of silk and scarlet; 

That the army, to its vespers going, 

May from sin be purged, for death be ready; 
For thy warriors all are doomed to stumble; 
Thou, too, Prince, wilt perish with the army! 


‘When the Tzar Sazar had read the writing, 

Many were his thoughts, and long his musings. 
‘Lord, my God! what—which shall be my portion? 
Which my choice of these two proffered kingdoms ? 
Shall I choose heaven’s kingdom? Shall I rather 
Choose an earthly one? For what is earthly 

Is all fleeting, vain, and unsubstantial ; 

Heavenly things are lasting, firm, eternal.’ 

So the Tzar preferred a heavenly kingdom 

Rather than an earthly. On Kossova 

Straight he builds a church, but not of marble— 
Not of marble, but of silk and scarlet; 

Then he calls the Patriarch of Servia, 

Calls around him all the twelve archbishops, 

Bids them make the holy supper ready, 

Purify the warriors from their errors, 

And for death’s last conflict make them ready. 


“So the warriors were prepared for battle, 
And the Turkish hosts approach Kossova. 
Bogdan leads his valiant heroes forward 
With his sons—nine sons—the Jugovichi, 
Sharp and keen—nine grey and noble falcons. 
Each led on nine thousand Servian warriors, 
And the aged Jug led twenty thousand. 


* With the Turks began the bloody battle: 
Seven pashas were overcome and scattered, 
But the eighth pasha came onwards boldly, 
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And the aged Jug Bogdan has fallen— 
Fallen with his sons—nine Jugovichi— 
Nine grey, noble falcons—all have fallen, 
And the host has fallen with its leaders. 


“Forward press the Mrljashevich warriors, 
Ban Ugleshan and the Voivode Goiko; 
And with them the monarch Tzar Vrikashin; 
Each one leads full thirty thousand warriors; 
With the Turks began the bloody battle; 
Eight pashas are soon o’erwhelmed and perish ; 
But the ninth pasha comes boldly onwards, 
Brothers Mrljashevich twain have fallen, 
Ban Ugleshan and the Voivode Goiko. 
With a grievous wound sinks down Vrikashin. 
He is trodden on by Turkish horses, 
And the warriors perish with their leaders. 


* Now the ducal Stephan presses forward: 
Strong and mighty is the ducal army; 
Strong and powerful, sixty thousand warriors. 
And the battle with the Turks is raging; 
Nine pashas are soon o’erwhelmed and perish, 
But the tenth pasha comes boldly onwards, 
And the ducal Stephan is o’erpowered, 

And his warriors perish with their leader. 


“Then Sazar, the noble lord of Servia, 
Seeks Kossova with his mighty army; 
Seven and seventy thousand Servian warriors. 
How the infidels retire before him! 
Dare not look upon his awful visage! 
Now indeed begins the glorious battle. 
He had triumphed then—had triumphed proudly— 
But that Vrik—the curse of God be on him! 
He betrayed his father at Kossova! 


* Soon the Turks the Servian monarch vanquished, 
Soon Sazar, he fell, the Tzar of Servia— 
With Sazar fell all the Servian army, 
But they have been honoured and are holy, 
In the keeping of the God of Heaven.” 


As a specimen of their strong feeling of the ties of relationship, and 
the way in which they mix the greatest ferocity and cruelty with 
tender simplicity and pathos, I give an analysis of two of their ballads, 
as they are rather long for this short sketch. The first is the story 
of two brothers Predrag and Nenad : 

As soon as Predrag could “rein his courser and his weapon 
brandish,” he goes off, and joins the bandits, leaving his “home and 
aged mother.” Nenad “guesses nothing of his brother’s fate,” but 
when he is able goes off too to join the bandits. ‘Three long years 
“he dwells among them” until “mother-longings move his spirit,” 


and he suggests to his comrades that they shall divide th>ir treasures 
VOL. XLVIII. 2A 
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and each go home and seek his mother. ‘“ Many a loud oath swear 
they in their gladness, by their brothers swear they and their sisters,” 
which recalls to Nenad that he has none to swear by. And on his 
return to his mother he asks her “Why she never gave him a 
brother or a little sister.” She laughs, and tells him she had given 
him a brother, Predrag, long before his birth, who was then a leader 
of bandits in the “verdant forest, Garevitza.” Nenad determines 
immediately to go and see him, “that his inner longings may be 
silenced.” His mother tries to dissuade him without avail. He 
springs on his courser, and speeds off to seek his distant brother, and 
to “still his spirit’s inner longings.” When he reaches Garevitza, he 
calls on the “ verdant mountain forest !” and asks it if it hides Predrag. 
Predrag hears him coming, and calls on his banditti comrades to go 
and seize the unknown warrior, take his treasure, and bring him be- 
fore him in safety. So thirty issue forth in three bands of ten. “No 
one bade him halt, but each one bent his bow.” Nenad says, “ Draw 
not! draw not! brothers of the forest! God preserve you from the 
impassioned longing that impels me now to seek my brother o’er the 
weary world, a tired one, wandering.” So they let him pass. On 
meeting the next ten, he repeats the same, but when he sees the last 
band, rage overcomes him, and he rushes on the thirty heroes, slays 
ten, tramples ten into the dust, and drives the other ten to the forest. 
Predrag, when he hears this, jumps to his feet, seizes his bow and 
arrows, and hastening to the ambuscade shoots Nenad to the heart. 
While dying, Nenad tells him he is his brother, and has come to seek 
him, “to still his soul’s impassioned longings ; but to-day,” he gasps, 
“tis ended, and I perish!” Predrag, horror-struck, lifts him from 
his horse, and tries to bind his wounds : 


“But to him the wounded youth, ‘Thank Heaven! 
Thou, thou art Predrag—thou art my brother— 
And my eyes may dwell upon thy visage! . 

God hath stilled my soul’s impassioned longings: 
I shall die! I know the wounds are mortal; 
But to thee my blood shall be forgiven!’ 

So he cried—and soon he sunk in slumber— 
And despair possessed his brother’s spirit. 
‘Oh Nenad! Nenad my light! my sunshine! 
Early and serene was thy uprising; 

Early too and clouded, thy down setting; 

O thou sweetest flowret of my garden! 
Early was thy opening, beauteous flowret; 
Earlier, earlier far, alas! thy fading!” 

Then he took a dagger from his girdle, 
Deep he plunged the dagger in his bosom, 
And sunk down in death beside his brother.” 


The next, “ The Building of the Fortress of Skadra or Scutari,” is 
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remarkable for the barbarous superstitious feeling, only relieved by 
the maternal sentiment at the end from being revolting : 

Vainly for three years did the three brothers Mrljashevich try to 
puild the fortress until “the Vila from the forest mountain” told 
them they never would do it until they found twins Stojan and 
Stojana and immured them in the foundation. So Vrikashin, the 
eldest brother, sends off his servant to seek the twins, but three years 
does he wander without finding these “same named beings.” Then 
Vrikashin calls his builder Rado, and they consult the Vila, who says 
that whichever of the brother’s wives comes with the rations next day 
is to be immured. He calls his three brothers therefore and makes 
them swear that whosoever’s wife comes next day is to be immured, 
but they must not tell them beforehand. The two elder break their 
promise, and tell their wives not to go, but the youngest, “ Goiko,” 
whispers not a word to his, who has got an infant in the cradle. She 
goes up and is seized by Vrikashin. The husband’s grief and the in- 
credulousness of the young creature are most touchingly told, nothing 
is neglected that can make the scene harrowing and cruel. In spite 
of her pleading the wall is gradually reared round her. When she 
sees there is no chance of mercy, she makes one request that they 
will “leave a window for her snowy bosom,” that her infant may be 
able to get nourishment to the last, and a window for her eyes, that 
she may see the child brought : 


“So they built the heavy wall about her, 
And then brought the infant in his cradle, 

Which a long long while his mother suckled. 

Then her voice grew feeble, then was silent; 

Still the stream flowed forth and nursed the infant, 
Full a year he hung upon her bosom, 

Still the stream flow’d forth and still it floweth.” 


And the childlike Montenegrins now show travellers with the 
greatest naiveté a small stream of liquid carbonate of lime on the walls 
of Scutari as evidence of the truth of the legend handed down to them 
from their ancestors. 

Like all truly national poetry, the range of ideas and expressions 
is contracted in the Servian, but the absence of anything artificial and 
strained makes up for the narrowness of the circle they traverse, and 
their concentration renders them all the stronger when they touch on 
subjects common to the civilized and uncivilized man alike. Their 
poetry is like their own mountainous land, wild, stern, and rugged, 
but diversified every here and there by smiling valleys and fruitful 
fields, showing that it is capable of development and cultivation. It 
may fail sometimes in dignity and completeness, and annoy by fami- 
liarity in treating touching subjects, but the tone is always pure and 
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unpolluted. The violation of conjugal faith is a detestable crime in 
the eyes of the Servian poet, not excused by any romance of situation 
or tragic ending. Their high idea of the necessity of chastity and 
purity amongst women is one thing that has made the Turkish rule 
so galling. But day is at hand, a glimmer of the dawn is already 
visible in the Eastern sky. Let us hope the sun of progress and 
prosperity will soon be shining over Servia, chasing away the mists 
of ignorance and barbarity that still linger over some of the fairest 
portions of Europe. 

We will end with a quotation from Owen Meredith’s spirited trans- 
lation of one of their epic poems on Kossova : 


“There resteth to Servia a glory, 
A glory that shall not grow old; 
There remaineth to Servia a story, 
A tale to be chanted and told! 
But out of the darkness and desolation, 
Of the mourning heart of a widowed nation, 
Their memory waketh an exultation! 
Yea! so long as a babe shall be born, 
Or there resteth a man in the land, 
So long as a blade of corn 
Shall be reapt by a human hand— 
So long as the grass shall grow 
On the mighty plain of Kossovo— 
So long, so long, even so, 
Shall the glory of these remain, 
Who this day in battle were slain.” 





| We have inserted this interesting paper, without endorsing its political 
tendency. There is another side to the Servian* picture, which need not 
be here dwelt upon, the more so that the English people should be united 
in presence of a much more important matter than a change of govern- 
ment in Servia. The spirited but mistaken appeal of Mr. Gladstone 
threatened a serious division of opinion in the face of a national crisis, 
a division which none would regret more deeply than he. In time of 
foreign difficulty England knows no party ; but supports her Executive.— 
EpIror. | 
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Chree Meetings. 
By IVAN TOURGUENEF. 
“Passa quei colli, e vieni allegramente 
Non ti curar di tanta compagnia; 


Vieni, pensando a me segretamente, 
Ch’ io t’? accompagna per tutta la via.” 





Amone all the preserves near my country house, the one I most fre- 
quented was the wooded plain that surrounds the village of Glinnoé, 
in the centre of Russia. It is near this village that are found the 
places for game in our district. After 1 had beaten all the covers, 
and tried all the neighbouring fields, I generally plunged into a 
fen hard by, and thence returned to my kind host the starosta, or 
mayor, of Glinnoé, at whose house it was my habit to stay. It is not 
more than two verstes from the fen to Glinnoé; the road for the 
most part crosses a flat plain ; and it is only half way that one comes 
on a little hill which must be surmounted. On the top of this hill 
stands a solitary manor-house, uninhabited, with a garden. It so 
happened that I nearly always passed this place when the blaze of the 
setting sun was at its height, and I remember that the house, with 
its fast-closed shutters, always gave me the impression of an old blind 
man come there to warm himself in the sun: such a poor creature as 
sits by the wayside. It is long since the light of the sun has passed 
for him into eternal darkness; yet he feels its heat on his withered 
face with its wrinkled cheeks. One would have said that for a 
number of years this house had been uninhabited ; one wing only, 
looking on the court, was the dwelling of a decayed old man, a freed 
serf, whose tall figure was bowed with age, and whose expressive face 
struck me. He was generally seated on a bench in front of the one 
window of his abode, looking into the distance, lost in melancholy 
reflection. When he saw me he would raise himself feebly, and bow 
to me with that slow gravity that marks the old servants belonging 
to the generation not of our fathers, but of our grandfathers. This 
old man’s name was Loukianitch (son of Lucas). I talked with him 
Sometimes, but he was very chary of his words. All I learnt was 
that the habitation belonged to the granddaughter of his former 
manorial lord. This lady was a widow, who had a younger sister ; 
both lived in a foreign town, and never visited their estate. As for 
him, well, all he hoped to see was the end of his career, “for,” said 
he, “ chewing, always chewing your bread, that gets dull and tire- 
some, especially if you have been chewing it a long time.” 
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A particularly fine day’s sport once kept me later than usual in 
the fields. The last traces of the day had vanished, the’moon shone 
out full, and night had long taken up her place, as people say, in the 
sky, when I drew near the house. I had to pass the length of the 
garden ; a vast silence reigned all around. I crossed the wide road ; 
crept carefully among the dusty nettles, and leant against a low 
paling. Before me lay stretched in stillness the little garden, lighted 
up, and, as it were, drowsy under the silver rays of the moon, full of 
perfume and moisture. Designed in an old-fashioned taste, it formed 
but one square. Little straight paths joined each other in the very 
centre, and ended in a round bed covered with starwort buried in 
thick grass. Tall linden-trees surrounded the garden with a uniform 
border, which was broken in one spot by a vista of five or six little 
arches, through which one saw half of a low house and two windows, 
in which I was astonished to see a light. Young apple-trees grew at 
intervals over the even ground; and athwart the slender branches 
one saw, cast over the sleeping blue of the heavens, the quiet gleam 
of the moon. A faint uneven shadow lay on the pale grass at the 
foot of every apple-tree. The lindens flourished in disorder, bathed, 
on one side only of the garden, in a pale still light; on the other 
side they stood black and thick. A strange restrained murmur rose 
from time to time out of the tufted leaves ; one would have said they 
were trying to call to wayfarers, to allure them under their shade. 
The whole sky was sown with stars, which seemed to look fixedly at 
the far-off earth. Little delicate clouds passed at moments over the 
moon, and for an instant transformed her peaceful brilliancy to a 
translucent vapour. The languid balmy air was shaken by no breeze, 
but trembled at times like a sheet of water troubled by the fall of a 
branch. One felt as if a change came over it. I leaned over the 
paling ; before me a red poppy raised its straight stem in the thick 
grass ; a great drop of night dew shone with a heavy lustre in the 
depth of the open flower. All was slumbrous with a soft drowsiness 
around me; all things seemed to stretch towards the heavens, to 
dilate, to wait in stillness. 

What was it that this warm waking night awaited ? It waited for 
a sound; this calm attention waited for a living voice; but all was 
hushed. The nightingales had long ceased their singing. The sud- 
den hum of an insect as it flew through the open, the light rustle of 
a tiny fish in the pond behind the lindens, the dulled chirp of a bird 
stirring in its sleep, a faint and confused cry in the fields, so far off 
that one’s ears could not mark if it was the call of a human voice or 
the moan of a beast, now and again a hurried and uneven step re- 
sounding on the road—all these faint sounds, all these murmurs only 
redoubled the silence. 

My heart was seized with an undefinable feeling, like the expecta- 
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tion, or, it might be, the memory of happiness; I dared not stir. I 
looked mechanically at the two faintly-lighted windows, when sud- 
denly a chord was struck in the house and rolled on like a wave 
repeated by a sonorous echo. I shuddered involuntarily. 

After this chord a woman’s voice was heard... I listened 
eagerly. What was my surprise! I had heard two years before in 
Italy, at Sorrento, that same air, that same voice... Yes... Yes. 


ieni, pensando a me segretamente ... .” 


It was the very same; I recognised the music. This was how I 
heard it for the first time: I was returning home after a long walk on 
the sea shore. I walked quickly up the street. It was night, a mag- 
nificent southern night; not calm and gravely thoughtful like the 
nights of Russia, but full of sparkle, soft and splendid, as a woman 
rejoicing in the flower of her age. The moon spread a powerful 
light; the glitter of great stars streamed over the dark blue sky; 
black shadows stood out clear on the yellowish light that flooded the 
earth. The stone walls of the gardens rose on each side of the street ; 
the orange-trees overhung them with their bent branches; atone time 
one hardly distinguished the golden globes of heavy fruit that the thick 
leaves covered ; at another one saw them spreading in their pride to 
the rays of the moon. A fleece of flowers hung soft on many of the 
trees: the air was all filled with penetrating scents, something heavy, 
yet ineffably sweet. I walked on, and I must confess that, used as I 
was to all these splendours, I thought of nothing but reaching my 
hotel as soon as I could, when suddenly 2 woman’s voice resounded in 
one of the little pavilions built against the enclosure-wall along which 
I was passing. This woman was singing a ballad unknown to me; 
but there was in her voice something so attractive, it accorded so well 
with the passionate joyous hope expressed in the words of the song, 
that I stopped involuntarily and raised my head. The pavilion had 
tivo windows, but the blinds were down, and through the narrow 
chinks there scarce escaped a pale glimmer. After having twice 
repeated “ Vien, vient,” the voice faded away; I heard a slight vibra- 
tion of strings, as if a guitar had fallen on the ground ; there was the 
rustling of a dress; the floor crackled slightly. The blinds creaked on 
their hinges and opened. I made a step back. A tall woman dressed 
all in white leaned her beautiful head out of the window, then, 
stretching her hand towards me, said to me, ‘‘ Sec tw?” I knew not 
what to answer; but at that moment the unknown started back with 
a faint cry, the blind closed, and the light disappeared. 

The face of the woman who had appeared to me in such sudden 
fashion was of incomparable beauty. She passed too quickly before 
my eyes to give me time for examining each feature in detail; but the 
general impression which remained with me was strong and deep. I 
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felt then that I should never forget that face. The moon fell on the 
wall of the pavilion and on the window where she had appeared to 
me. How magnificently her dark eyes shone in the light! How 
thick were the waves of black hair which fell half unfastened on her 
rounded shoulders; what modest softness was there in the gentle 
lines of her figure; what a caressing tone in the hurried yet sonorous 
whisper she had addressed to me! I retreated into the shadow of the 
opposite wall, and stayed there, with my eyes lifted to the pavilion, 
with a simpleton’s expectation and perplexity . . . 

I listened with sustained attention. At one time I thought I heard 
a light breathing behind the half-illuminated window, at another a 
kind of rustling and a stifled laugh. At last the sound of footsteps 
came from the distance; a man about my own height appeared at the 
end of the street. He walked quickly towards a little door that I 
had not observed near the pavilion, gave two knocks without turning 
round, and sung under his breath, “‘ Heco ridente.” The little door 
opened, and he stealthily crossed its threshold. I shrugged my 
shoulders, and with my hat over my eyes went home in a bad 
humour. 

Next day I passed two hours in the heat of the day in walking up 
and down the street with the pavilion, but without any result. The 
same evening I left Sorrento, without even visiting Tasso’s house. 

One can imagine my surprise at hearing again the same voice, the 
same song in the midst of the steppes in one of the most barren parts 
of Russia. Now, as then, it was night; now, as then, the voice came 
suddenly from a little room lighted up aud previously unobserved ; 
now, as then, I was alone. My heart beat quickly. “Am I not 
dreaming ?” I said to myself. And just then again resounded the last 
“Vient” ... Will the window open? Willa woman appear? ... 
The window does open. A woman is seen at it. 

I recognised her in an instant in spite of the thirty paces which 
parted us, in spite of the light cloud which obscured the moon. It 
was she, my unknown of Sorrento; but she did not, as before, stretch 
her bare arms towards me. She kept them gracefully crossed, and 
leaning on the window sill, silent and motionless, she looked into the 
garden. She was draped as before, in a wide white robe. She gave 
me the idea of greater strength than she had at Sorrento. Every 
thing about her breathed the calmness of assured love, the triumph of 
beauty that rested in happiness. She stayed long immovable, then 
looked back into the room, and rising suddenly cried thrice in a pene- 
trating and sonorous voice, ‘‘ Addio !” These delicious words resounded 
into the far distance; their vibration lasted long, and growing faint 
by degrees died away under the lindens in the garden and in the 
fields, close to me and all around. For some instants every thing near 
me was penetrated with this woman’s voice; every thing vibrated in 
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answer and seemed filled with its tones. She shut the window, and in 
a moment the house was dark again. 

As soon as I regained my self-possession, which I confess took some 
time, I went quickly along the garden wall, approached the closed 
door and looked over the enclosure. There was nothing unusual to be 
seen in the courtyard, but a carriage stood in a corner under a pent- 
house. Its fore part was covered with dried mud, which showed white 
like chalk in the moon’s rays. {The blinds of the house were, as usual, 
shut. I forgot to’say that I had not been at Glinnoé for eight days. 
I walked for more than half-an-hour along the enclosure, and at last 
attracted the attention of an old watch-dog, who, without barking, 
fixed his half-open eyes on me with a singular irony. I understood 
Lis meaning, and went away. I had hardly gone half a verste when 
I heard behind me the tramp of a horse. A few moments afterwards 
a horseman passed ata quick trot; he turned towards me with a swift 
movement, but the peak of his cap drawn down to his eyes only let 
me see a well-looking moustache and an aquiline nose. He disap- 
peared quickly in the forest. That is he, then! I thought, and my 
heart beat in a strange fashion. It seemed to me as if I recognised 
him, and in truth his face did recall to me that of the man whom I 
had seen enter the little garden-gate at Sorrento. Half an hour after- 
wards I reached Glinnoé, waked up my host, and immediately ques- 
tioned him as to the new occupants of the house hard by. He answered 
sleepily that the proprietors had just arrived. 

- “What proprietors?” I asked, impatiently. 
“Every one knows what—the owners,” he answered in a drawling 
Voice. 

“ What owners ?” 

“very one knows what owners.” 

“ Russians ?” 

“What should they be? Russians, to be sure.” 

“They are not foreigners, then ?” 

“What? What did you say?” 

“ Have they been here long ?” 

“Not long; every one knows that.” 

“Do they mean to stay ?” 

“No one knows.” 

“ Are they rich ?” 

“Ah! as to that, we can’t tell. They may very well be rich.” 

“Did not a gentleman come with them ?” 

“A gentleman ?” 

“Yes.” 

The starosta sighed. ‘Ah! a seignewr!” he said, yawning. “ No, 
sir,no. I don’t think so.... Can’t tell,” he added suddenly. 

“What are the neighbours who live near here ?” 
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“ All kinds of neighbours.” 

“All kinds? But what are their names ?” 

“Which? ‘The proprietors or the neighbours ?” 

‘‘ The proprietors.” 

The starosta sighed again. “ What are their names?” he muttered. 
“God knows. The eldest, I think, is named Anna-Fédorovna. As for 
the other... no... I don’t know.” 

“‘ Well, what is their family name ?” 

“Good Lord! I don’t know.” 

“Are they young ?” 

“The youngest must be, I should think, over forty.” 

“You are raving !” 

The starosta held his peace. As I knew by experience that when 
a Russian takes to answering in a certain way you can get no more 
reason out of him, and as I saw besides that my host had only just 
gone to bed, and nodded at every answer, opening his eyes in child- 
like astonishment and making an effort to part his lips, clinged with 
the honey of a first sleep, I waved my hand to him, and, refusing his 
offer of supper, I went to my room. 

I found it difficult to sleep. “ Who is she?” I constantly asked 
myself. “Js she a Russian? If she is, why does she speak 
Italian? The starosta says she is past her youth—but that is 
raving. ... And who is that man? ... Well, there is nothing 
to be made of it... . But what a strange coincidence! Is it pos- 
sible that twice running ...? I absolutely must find out who she 
is, and why she is here.” 

Agitated with such confused thoughts I went to sleep late, and 
my slumber was troubled with strange dreams. I thought I was 
wandering in a desert under the heat of the midday sun; suddenly 
I saw crossing the yellow burning sand stretched before me the mark 
of a long shadow, and, raising my head, I see her, my beauty, flying 
through the air. She is robed all in white; her long wings are 
white ; she calls me. I long to follow her, but she floats far away, 
light and swift, and I cannot raise myself from earth. ... I vainly 
stretch my hands. “ Addio!” she calls to me as she flies away. 
“Why have you no wings? ... Addio!” And then on all sides 
resounds addio; every grain of sand repeats and cries to me addio. 
That ¢ thrilled through me like a shrill overpowering shake. I looked 
for her; but already she seemed like a tiny cloud and rose slowly to 
the sun, which stretched long golden rays towards her. Soon these 
rays enveloped her, and she vanished, vapour-like, while I shouted 
like a madman, “This is not the sun! This is not the sun! It is 
an Italian who has given the creature a passport to Russia! I will 
denounce it. I have seen it stealing oranges in a garden.” 

In another dream I seemed to be traversing in great haste a steep 
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and narrow path. Some undefined unhoped happiness awaited me 
Suddenly an enormous rock rises before me. I look for a passage, 
and find none either to right or left. At the same instant a voice is 
heard behind the rock: passa quei colli.... This voice attracts 
me—again it calls me. I struggled painfully, I sought for even the 
smallest little outlet. In vain! On every side is a wall of per- 
perdicular granite. Passa quei colli, repeats the voice mournfully. 
Desperate, I hurl myself forward against the black rock and impo- 
tently tear at it with my nails. A dark passage opens suddenly; I 
am on the point of rushing into it: ‘ Scoundrel!” cries a voice, “ you 
shall not pass.” I look up: Loukianitch is before me threatening me 
and brandishing his arms. I dive into my pockets ... it was to 
bribe him .. . they are empty. “ Loukianitch,” I say, “let me 
pass, I will reward you another day.” “You are mistaken, senor,” 
replies Loukianitch, while his face assumes a strange expression, “ I 
am no serf; behold in me Don Quixote de la Mancha, a knight 
errant of fame. All my life have I sought my Dulcinea and 
have never found her; I will not let you find yours.” ... Passa 
quei colli, again repeats the voice with a sob. ‘“ Make way, sevor,” 
I cry furiously, on the point of grappling with him, but the knight’s 
long lance strikes me right in the heart.... I fall hurt to death. 
.. . [lay stretched on my back, I could not stir a finger when she 
came in, a lamp in her hand. She raises it gracefully above her 
head, looks round her in the darkness, and, coming cautiously near, 
bends over me. “It is he—it is that idiot!” she says with a scornful 
laugh. ‘“ Here is he who would know who I am!” And the burn- 
ing oil from the lamp falls straight on the wound in my heart. 
“Psyche!” I cried in terror. And I woke. 

I passed the whole night in these strange dreams. The next day 
I rose before dawn. I dressed quickly, took my gun, and went 
towards the house. My impatience was so great that the dawn was 
scarce grey when I arrived. The larks warbled around me; the crows 
cawed in the birch-trees ; but in the house all slept still. Even the 
dog was snoring behind the enclosure. In that anxiety of waiting, 
which amounts to rage, I began to pace the dew-covered grass and to 
look ceaselessly at the little low house which held within its walls 
this mysterious being. Suddenly the little door creaked faintly and 
opened. Loukianitch appeared on the threshold. I thought his long 
face looked more ill-humoured than usual. He seemed astonished to 
see me, and wanted to shut the door again immediately. 

“My friend! my friend!” I cried eagerly. 

“ What do you went of me at this early hour?” he answered in a 
dull voice. 

“ Tell me—they say your mistress has arrived ?” 

Loukianitch was silent a moment. “She has arrived,” said he. 
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“ Alone ?” 

“ With her sister.” 

“ Did they not have some visitors yesterday ?” 

“No.” He drew the door towards him. 

“Wait an instant. Be so good——” 

Loukianitch coughed and shivered with cold. “What is it that 
you want?” he asked. 

“Pray tell me how old is your mistress ?” 

Loukianitch looked at me defiantly. ‘ How old is my mistress? I 
don’t know. She may be past forty.” 

“ Past forty? And her sister ?” 

“ About forty.” 

“‘Indeed! Is she pretty?” 

“ Who ?—the sister ?” 

“ Yes; the sister.” 

Loukianitch smiled: “I don’t know what others may say of her; 
I think her ugly.” 

“ What!” 

“She has a bad carriage, and she’s what you call thin.” 

“Indeed! And no one else has arrived here?” 

“No one. Who else could arrive here?” 

“ But that cannot be. I——” 

“Ah! it seems one will never have done with you, master,” re- 
plied the old man in a vexed tone. “ How cold it is! I wish you 
good day.” 

“ Wait—wait—here is something for yourself.” And I held out to 
him a coin which I had ready ; but the door shut violently, striking 
against my hand. The coin fell, and rolled at my feet. 

“Qld rascal!” thought I. “Don Quixote de la Mancha! It seems 
you have had your orders to keep silence, but you shall not deceive 
me. : 

I made up my mind to clear up the mystery, whatever it might be. 
For some time I knew not on what to determine. Finally I decided 
to ask in the village who owned the house, and who, in fact, had 
arrived. ‘My unknown must at last come out of the house,” I said 
to myself, and I shall see her by daylight, close, like a living woman, 
not like an apparition.” The village lay about a verste distant, and I 
turned thither at once at a rapid pace. A strange emotion was work- 
ing in me, and gave me courage ; and the bracing cold of the morn- 
ing revived me after my agitated night. 

In the village two peasants, who were returning from the fields 
told me all I could learn from them. The house, like the village I 
had just entered, bore the name of Michiilovskoé; they belonged to 
the widow of a major, Anna-Fédorovna Chlikof; she had an un- 
matried sister, who was called Pélagie-Fédorovna Badaef; they were 
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both elderly and rich ; they hardly ever lived in the house, they were 
always travelling ; they had with them only two servants and a cook. 
Anna-F'édorovna Chlikof had come back the day before from Moscow, 
accompanied only by her sister. This last assertion surprised me 
much. I could not suppose that the peasants had been ordered to 
keep silence about my unknown. But it was also impossible to admit 
that Anna-Fédoroyna Chlikof, a widow of forty-five, and the beautiful 
woman whom I had seen the day before, were one and the same 
person. According to the description I had, Pélagie Badaef was no 
more distinguished for beauty; and then at the very thought that 
the woman I had seen at Sorrento could be called Pélagie, and even 
Badaef, I shrugged my shoulders and laughed ill-temperedly. “ Yet 
I saw her yesterday in that house,” I thought. Irritated, furious, 
but more fixed than ever in my resolution, I thought of returning to 
the house. 

I looked at my watch ; it was not yet six. I resolved to wait, sure 
that all the world there was still asleep, and that I should only use- 
lessly excite suspicion by wandering around the house so early; be- 
sides, I saw the covers stretching before me, and behind them a wood 
of aspens. I must here do myself justice, and declare that this fever- 
ish excitement had not extinguished in me the noble love of sport. 
It may be, I thought, that I shall put up some black game to help 
me pass the time. I went into the underwood. Truth compels me 
to say that I still walked carelessly, and without any respect for the 
rules of sport. I neither kept my eyes constantly on my dog, nor 
beat the thick cover in the hope of a bird getting up; I consulted my 
watch ceaselessly, which was undoubtedly a worthless proceeding. 
My watch at length pointed to nine. “It is time,” I cried aloud, and 
was already retracing my steps to go to the house, when a splendid cock 
got up through the tufted grass, flapping his wings close to me. I 
shot at him, and struck him under the wing. He did not fall at once, 
on the contrary, he recovered himself, turned to the wood, and flutter- 
ing along the ground tried to raise himself over the first aspens which 
bordered the wood; but soon he grew weak, and fell, turning round 
and round, in the thicket. To neglect such a treasure would have 
been really unpardonable; I started at once on the track of the 
wounded bird, and went into the clump of trees. After a few mo- 
ments I heard a plaintive clucking, followed by a noise of wings; it 
was the unfortunate cock struggling under my dog’s paws. I picked 
him up, and put him in my game-bag; then rising, I looked around 
—I stood rooted to the spot! 

The wood where I was was very thick. A little way off was a 
narrow winding road, and along this road, riding side by side, came 
my unknown and the man who had passed me the day before, I 
knew him by his moustaches. They went at a walking pace, in 
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silence, and holding each other’s hands. The horses’ long necks 
moved to and fro in a graceful measure. Restored from my first 
terror (I can give no other name to the feeling which suddenly pos- 
sessed me), I watched her. How beautiful she was! This radiant 
apparition came as by enchantment to meet me in the midst of an 


emerald foliage. Soft shadows, tender reflections, hovered about her ; 


on her long grey habit; on her delicate neck, slightly bowed; on 
her face, of a gentle rosy tint ; on her black and glistening hair, which 
floated under her little low hat: but how can I describe the expres- 
sion of happiness, complete and passionate even to ecstasy, that 
breathed through her features? Her head seemed bent under some 
sweet burden; soft golden sparks glittered in her dark eyes, half 
covered by their long lashes. They were fixed on nothing, these 
happy eyes; and over them bent her finely-marked eyebrows. A 
smile, uncertain and childlike, the smile of a deep joy, played on her 
lips. One would have said excess of happiness fatigued her, and 
made her slightly languid, as a flower in opening sometimes weighs 
down its stem. Her hands hung idle, one in the hand of the man 
who accompanied her, the other on her horse’s neck. 

I had time to see her, and I saw him too. He was handsome and 
well made, with a face that did not look Russian. He looked at her 
openly and gaily, and his admiration was not without a touch of pride. 
He struck me, too, as being very well pleased with himself, not im- 
pressed, not humble enough. To be sure what man deserved such 
devotion ? what soul, even the noblest, could have had the right to 
make another soul so happy? It must be confessed I was jealous. 

The two however came opposite to me. My dog suddenly leapt 
into the road and began to bark. The unknown trembled, turned 
quickly back, and, seeing me, struck her horse’s neck hard with her 
riding-whip. ‘lhe horse neighed, reared, stretched out both fore-feet 
and went off at a gallop. The man instantly spurred his mount, and 
when a few seconds later I came out of the wood I saw them both 
galloping across country in the golden distance, well back in their 
saddles. . . . They galloped in a direction away from Michailovskoé. 
I followed them with my eyes. They soon disappeared behind the 
hill after I had seen them clearly marked against the horizon line. I 
waited ; then I went slowly back to the forest and sat down on the 
road, my eyes closed, my forehead between my hands. 

I have observed that after meeting people one does not know it is 
enough to shut one’s eyes to see their futures immediately present to 
one’s thought. Any one can verify the truth of this remark. The 
more one knows people’s faces the harder it is to recall them, the 
vaguer is the impression left with one. One can never see one’s own 
face in one’s mind’s eye. One knows well the smallest details of 
feature, but one cannot imagine their combined effect. I sat down 
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then and covered my eyes, and immediately saw my unknown and 
her companion, their horses, and all about them. The young man’s 
smiling face especially reproduced itself with great precision. I began 
to contemplate it; it grew obscure, and was finally lost in a reddish 
distance, and her face too vanished and would not reappear. I got 
up: “ Well,” I said, “it remains to find out their names.” To find 
out their names! What a misplaced and futile curiosity. But I 
protest it was not curiosity that consumed me: it grew to be really 
impossible that I should not in the end find out at least who 
they were after fate had so strangely and obstinately brought me 
in contact with them. Besides, I felt no longer my first impatience 
of uncertainty; this uncertainty had changed into a vague and 
mournful feeling for which I blushed a little. I was undoubtedly 
jealous. 

I took no further haste to return to the house. I must confess 
I was ashamed of trying to fathom others’ secrets. Desides, the 
appearance of this loving couple in open day and sunlight, unexpected 
and strange as it was, had so to speak cooled me without calming me. 
I no longer found in this adventure anything supernatural or marvel- 
lous, anything like a dream that could not be realised. 

The sun had risen high over the horizon (my watch marked mid- 
day). When I returned to the house I walked slowly. The little 
low house appeared at length on the top of the hill; my heart began 
again to beat—I drew near—I marked with a secret pleasure that 
Loukianitch was, as before, immovable on his bench before the little 
inhabited wing. The door and the blinds were both shut. 

“Good day, old man,’ I called to him from afar. “ You have 
come out to warm yourself in the sun.” Loukianitch turned his lean 
face to me and silently lifted his cap. ‘Good day, old man, good 
day. What!” I went on, surprised to see my new coin lying on the 
ground. “ You have not picked that up.” 

“TI saw it well enough,” he answered; “but that money is not 
mine, and that is why I did not pick it up.” 

“ What an original you are,” I replied, not without some embarrass- 
ment. 

Picking up the coin I offered it to him again. 

“ Come take it, it will buy you tea.” 

“T thank you,” replied Loukianitch with a quiet smile, “I do not 
want it; I can live without that.” 

“Take it and I will give you more with pleasure,” I replied, rather 
embarrassed. 

“ And what for? pray do not trouble yourself; I am very grateful 
to you for your kindness, but as for me I have enough to eat, and 
perhaps indeed I may have too much, that is as may be.” 

He got up, stretching his hand towards the little door. 
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“ Wait, old man,” I cried, almost desperate ; “ how little you are in- 
clined for talk to-day. Tell me, at least, is your mistress up or not ?” 

“ She is up.” 

“* And—is she at home ?” 

“He.” 

“Is she gone to pay visits ?” 

“Not at all, she has gone to Moscow.” 

“ What! to Moscow? Bnt this morning she was here.” 

“ Yes.” 

« And she slept here ©” 

“ta” 

“Tis not long since she went ?” 

* Not long.” 

“ How long is it, my good fellow ?” 

“ About an hour ago she determined to go back to Moscow.” 

“To Moscow!” and I looked astounded at Loukianitch. I confess 
I was not prepared for this. Loukianitch, in his turn, looked at me. 
A smile parted the wily old man’s dry lips and scarce lighted his dull 
eyes. 

ve And she went with her sister?” I asked at last. 

“ With her sister.” 

“So that now there is no one in the house fr” 

“ No one.” 

I thought Loukianitch was deceiving me. It was not for nothing 
that he smiled so knowingly. 

“Listen, Loukianitch,” I said to him. “Do you wish to do me a 
service ?” 

“ What is it you wish?” he replied slowly. It was clear that my 
questions began to weary him. 

“You say there is no one in the house; perhaps you could show it 
me? I would be much obliged to you.” 

“You wish to see the rooms ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Loukianitch was silent. At length he said, \“ Willingly; come 
with me.” 

He stooped and crossed the threshold of the little door; I followed 
in his steps. We crossed a little courtyard and mounted a rickety 
flight of wooden steps. The old man pushed open the door, which 
had no lock; a knotted cord was passed through the hole; we entered 
the house. Five or six low rooms, nothing more; and, as far as I 
could see by the faint light which came in through the chinks of the 
blinds, the furniture of these rooms was very simple and very old. 
In one of the rooms (it was the one which looked out in the garden) 
there was a wretched little piano. I lifted its convex cover and 
touched the keys. A shrill hoarse sound escaped from them, and faded 
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languidly away, as if hurt at the liberty I had taken. There was 
nothing to show that the house had just been occupied ; indeed, it had 
a close musty smell. Here and there lay a scrap of paper, showing 
by its whiteness that it had not been there for long. I picked up 
one, it was doubtless the fragment of a letter. A woman’s hand had 
traced on it in firm characters, “ Be silent.” On another fragment I 
deciphered the word “happiness.” A bouquet of half-faded flowers 
stood in a glass on a stand near the window. A crumpled green 
ribbon lay by their side. I possessed myself of the ribbon. Loukianitch 
opened a narrow door hung with tapestry. 

“There,” he said, stretching out his hand, “there is the bedroom, 
further on the lady’s maid’s, and that’s all.” 

We came back by the corridor. 

“What room is this?” I asked him, pointing to a large door care- 
fully padlocked. 

“That,” answered the old man, in a dull voice, “that is nothing.” 

“Well, but—” 

“ Well, it is the lumber-room,” and he passed on into the ante- 
chamber. 

“The lumber-room! Cannot one go in there ?” 

“ What pleasure could that give you, sir?” replied Loukianitch, in 
a discontented tone. “ What do you want to see there, trunks and old 
crockery! it is a Jumber-room, nothing more.” 

“Pray show it me,” I replied, though I blushed inwardly at my 
prying obstinacy. “You see, I should like to have a house like this 
in my village—” I was ashamed, I could not finish my sentence. 
Loukianitch drooped his grey head on his chest, and looked up at me 
in a singular way. 

“Show it me,” I repeated to him. 

“Well, come,” he replied at length. 

He took the key and opened the door sulkily. I cast a glance 
around the lumber-room. There was, in truth, nothing extraordinary 
in it. The wall were hung with old portraits, with dark, almost black 
faces and ill-looking eyes. On the ground was muddled all kinds of 
rubbish. 

“Well, have you seen it?” presently asked Loukianitch. 

“Yes, thank you,” I answered hurriedly. 

He shut the door. I crossed the ante-chamber and passed into the 
er ieigaas Loukianitch said dryly, “I wish you good day,” and he 

eft me. 

“But who was the lady you had visiting here yesterday?” I cried 
to him as I saw him departing. ‘I met her in the wood this morning.” 

I had hoped to embarrass him by this sudden question and draw 


from him a spontaneous answer; but the old man only chuckled and 
disappeared. 
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I went home. I was as uneasy as a child who has just received a 
rebuke. 


“No,” I said to myself at last; “I certainly ought not to unfold 
this mystery. Let us have no more of it. I will think of all this no 
more.” 

A week passed away. I tried to put far from me the memory of 
the unknown, of her companion, and of my meetings with them; but 
this memory pursued me constantly, and harassed me with the impor- 
tunate perseverance of a fly during one’s siesta. Loukianitch, too, 
came constantly back to my mind, with his mysterious looks, his talk 
full of reticence, and his cold, dull smile. The very house, when I 
thought of it, seemed to look maliciously at me athwart its half-closed 
blinds, as if it mocked me and said, “After all, you shall know no- 
thing ;” in short, I lost patience, and one day I set out to Glinnoé. 
I must confess I felt some agitation as I approached the mysterious 
dwelling. There was no change in the exterior of the house; the 
same closed windows, the same’ lugubrious and abandoned aspect ; 
only, in place of Loukianitch, a young fellow of about twenty was 
seated on the bench in front of the wing. He wore a long nankeen 
caftan and a red shirt. He slept with his head leaning on the palm 
of his hand. Every now and then his head began to nod, then he 
suddenly lifted it up again. 

“Good day, brother,’ I cried”aloud to him. He got up quickly 
and turned his wide astonished eyes on me. 

“Good day, brother,’ I repeated. ‘“ Where is the old man ?” 

“ What old man?” asked the fellow slowly. 

“ Loukianitch.” 

“ Loukianitch?” He looked askance. “)You want_Loukianitch ?” 

“Yes; is he not at home ?” 

“No,” said the boy, stammering, “ he—how can I tell you?” 

“Ts he ill ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, what?” 

“He is no more.” 

“What ?” 

“ A misfortune has happened to him.” 

“Tg he dead?” I asked, in consternation. 

“He has hanged himself,” said the young man under his breath. 

“Hanged!” I cried in terror. 

We looked at each other without speaking. 

“ Was it long ago?” I asked at last. 

“Five days to-day. They buried him yesterday.” 

« And why did he hang himself ?” 

“God knows! He was a free man, he had wages, he knew no 
want, his employers treated him like one of their kin. Ah! such 
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good employers ours are—God bless them! It is impossible to 
imagine what drove him to death. It must be the devil who tempted 
him !” 

“ How did he do it?” 

“He just did it—took a rope and hanged himself.” 

“ And before that you observed nothing very odd about him ?” 

“T can hardly say. Nothing particularly odd. He always seemed 
weary and suspicious. He was constantly grumbling. ‘I am weary,’ 
he used to say. And it is true that his years might have weighed 
him down. Just at the last he grew still more melancholy. Some- 
times he came to us in the village, as I am his nephew. ‘Come, 
Vagi, my friend,’ he would say, ‘come and stay to-night with me.’ 
‘Why, little uncle? ‘ Because I am frightened—I get tired of my 
own company. SoI would go with him. He would go out into the 
courtyard, look hard at the house, shake his head, and then sigh. The 
day before his misfortune, he came to us and called for me. I went 
with him. We entered his room together ; he sat down on his little 
bench ; then he got up and went out. I waited, but seeing he didn’t 
come back, I went into the courtyard and began calling ‘ Unele, little 
uncle!’ He made no answer. ‘Where can he be gone? I asked 
myself. ‘Perhaps he’s in the house.’ And I went into the house. 
Night was just beginning. I passed by the lumber-room, and heard 
a scratching noise, like a razor on a beard. [ pushed at the door, it 
opened, and what did I see? Him squatting down by the window. 
‘What are you about there, little uncle?’ I asked. And then he 
turned with an exclamation. His eyes were haggard, and glittered 
like cat’s eyes. ‘ What do you want—don’t you see 1am shaving?” And 
his voice sounded hoarse. My hair stood on end with terror. Perhaps 
the demons had already encompassed him. ‘ In the dark! I answered ; 
and my knees began to tremble under me. ‘ Well,’ said he,‘go! I 
went, and he left the lumber-room, carefully shutting the door. Then 
we went back to the wing of the house, and my fears left me at once. 
‘What can you want in the lumber-room, little uncte?’ I said to him. 
A shudder seized him. ‘Be silent,’ said he, ‘be silent.’ And he lay 
down on the stove. ‘Very well, I thought, ‘I had better not speak 
to him. Perhaps he is out of sorts to-day.’ And then I lay down on 
the stove. A lamp was burning in the corner. Well, I was lying 
down, and, you see, I was just falling asleep. . . . Suddenly I heard 
the door creaking slightly and opening—just a little—so. My uncle 
was lying down with his back to the door, and you may remember he 
was always hard of hearing; but now he got quickly up. ‘ Who is 
calling me? Who has come to find me out—to find me out? And 
he went, bareheaded, into the courtyard. ‘What is it? I asked 
myself, and, wretch that I am, I went to sleep again. Next morning 
Tawoke. Loukianitch was not there. I went out of the room. I 
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began to call—he was nowhere. ‘Have you seen my uncle go out ?” 
I said to the watchman. ‘No,’ he answered, ‘I have not seen him.’ 
Terror seized us at once. ‘Come, Fédorovitch,’ I said, ‘ let us see if 
he is not in the house.’ ‘Come, Vassili Timofeitch,’ he answered. 
And he was as white as a glazed tile. We went into the house; 
I reached the lumber-room; the padlock hung open on its ring; 
I pushed the door, but it was fastened inside. J édorovitch ran 
round at once, and looked in through the window. ‘ Vassili Timo- 
feitch!’ he cried to me, ‘there are feet hanging, there are feet! 
I went to the window. They were the feet of Loukianitch. He had 
hung himself in the middle of the room. They sent for the magis- 
trates. They cut him down from the rope. It had ten knots.’ 

“And what did the magistrates do ?” 

“Ah, what did they do? They considered what motive he could 
have had; and, as for motive, there was none. Then they decided 
that he could not have been in his right mind. Latterly he often had 
pains in the head.” 

I passed about half an hour more in talking with the young fellow, 
and then went away completely upset. I confess I could no longer 
look at the decayed house without a superstitious terror. I left the 


country a month later, and by degrees I forgot all these meetings and 
terrors. 


II. 


Taree years had passed. I had spent a great part of this time in St. 
Petersburg and in France, and though I had gone to my country house, 
I had not been once either at Glinnoé or at Michailovskoé. I had 
nowhere met my unknown or her cavalier. It happened at the end 
of the third year that I met at an evening party in Moscow, Madame 
Chlikof and her sister Pélagie Badaef, that same Pélagie whom, in my 
absurdity, I had always taken to be an imaginary person. These two 
ladies were past their first youth, but yet possessed what is called an 
agreeable exterior. Their conversation was intelligent and bright— 
they had travelled much, and with advantage. They had certainly 
nothing in common with my unknown. I was introduced to them. 
I began to talk with Madame Chlikof, while her sister entered into a 
discussion with a foreign geologist. I informed her I had the 
pleasure of being one of her neighbours in the district of X. 
“ Ah, I have a small property there,” she replied, ‘‘ near Glinnoé.” 


“To be sure,” I answered. “I know Michiilovskoé. Do you go 
there sometimes ?” 


“ Seldom.” 

“Were you not there three years ago?” 

“ Stay—I think I was. Yes, certainly, I was.” 
“With your sister, or alone r” 
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She looked at me. “ With my sister. We stayed a week there. 
We were there on business. We saw no one.” 

“There are few neighbours, I think ?” 

“Very few.” 

“Tell me. Was it not at your house there was an accident some 
time ago ?—Loukianitch.” 

Madame Chlikof’s eyes filled with tears. 

“You knew him ?” she asked with interest. ‘“ What a misfortune ! 
He was such a fine, such a good old man, and without any reason Pe 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. ‘ What a misfortune !” 

Mme. Chlikof’s sister approached us. Probably the geologist’s 
learned remarks on the formation of the banks of the Volga had 
something to do with this retreat. 

“ Pélagie, this gentleman knew Loukianitch.” 

“Indeed! Ah, poor old man !” 

“At that time I used often to shoot near Michiailovskoé. Three 
years ago. When you were there——” 

“J,” said Pélagie, with some surprise. 

“Yes, of course,” answered her sister, quickly. “Don’t you 
remember ?” And she threw a rapid glance at her. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” suddenly replied Pélagie. 

“Ha! ha!” I thought. “It seems you were not at Michiilovskoé, 
little dove.” 

* Will you not sing us something, Pélagie-Fédorovna ?” asked just 
then a tall young man with fair hair and heavy eyes, 

“T really know nothing,” said Mile. Badaef. 

“You sing ?” I cried eagerly, leaving my place with an assiduous 
air. “ Pray, pray, sing us something.” 

“ And what shall I sing you ?” 

“Do you not know,” said I, trying my best to assume an easy 
and indifferent countenance, “a certain Italian ballad, which begins 
like this, ‘ Passa quet colli.’ ” 

“T know it,” answered Mlle. Pélagie, simply. “ You wish me to 
sing it to you? By all means.” 

She sat down to the piano. I fixed my eyes on Mme. Chlikof as 
Hamlet did on his stepfather. I thought I saw her tremble slightly 
at the first note, but she remained quietly seated till the end. 

Mlle. Badaef sang well enough; the ballad ended; she was asked 
to sing something else; but the sisters exchanged a look of intelli- 
gence, and a few moments afterwards went away. When they left 
the room I heard the people near me murmuring, “ How forward !” 

“T have deserved it,” I thought. I saw them no more. 

Another year passed. I was settled at St. Petersburg. The winter 
came, and masked balls began. One night I left a friend’s house at 
about eleven, and found myself in such gloomy spirits that I resolved 
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to go to the Assembly masked ball. I wandered for a long time in 
front of the columns and mirrors with something of a fatal expression 
—an expression which, to my thinking, one often sees in the faces 
of the most excellent people on such occasions—heaven knows why! 
I wandered like this for long, trying to shake off, by repartees, the 
attentions of shrill dominos with suspicious lace and faded gloves. 

For long I gave up my ears to the blaring of the trumpets and 
the screeching of the violins. When at last I was bored enough, 
and had got a bad headache, I was on the point of going away, but I 
stopped. I had just seen a woman in a black domino leaning 
against a column. I saw her. I stood still—then I drew near—it 
was she. Howhad I recognised her? By the absent look she turned 
on me through the long slits in her mask, by the wondrous shape of 
her shoulders and hands, by the woman’s majesty of all her being, or 
was it a mysterious voice which suddenly made itself heard in me? 
I cannot tell, but I did recognise her. I passed backwards and for- 
wards two or three times before her with a beating heart. She stood 
motionless. There was in her attitude so ineffablea sadness that I 
involuntarily recalled these two lines of a Spanish ballad— 


“Soy un cuadro de tristeza 
Arrimado 4 la pared!” 


1 drew near the column against which she leant and murmured in 
her ear “ Passa quez colli.” She shuddered from head to foot, and 
turned rapidly to me. My eyes were so near to hers that I could see 
their pupils dilate with terror. She looked at me hesitatingly, and 
feebly stretched out her hand to me. 

“ The 6th of May, 184—, at Sorrento, at ten o’clock, in the Strada 
della Croce,” I said, slowly, without taking my eyes off her; “then 
in Russia, in the province of ——, in the village of Michiilovskoé, on 
the 22nd of July, 184—.” I had said all this in French. She 
moved back some paces, scanned me from head to foot, and whispered 
“Come!” She left the ball-room at the same moment. I followed 
her. We passed on in silence. I cannot express what I felt as I 
walked by her side. Splendid vision, which had suddenly become 
real! Statue of Galatea transformed to a living woman, and coming 
down from her pedestal to the astounded Pygmalion. I could hardly 
breathe. 

She stopped at length in a remote room, and sat down on a small 
divan near the window. Isat by her. She turned her head slowly 
and looked at me suspiciously. 

“Do you come from him?” she asked. Her voice was feeble and 
uncertain. Her question somewhat disconcerted me. 

“ No—not from him,” I answered hesitatingly. 

“ You know him ?” 
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“ T know him,” I replied. 

She looked at me incredulously, seemed as if she would speak, and 
lowered her eyes. 

“ You were waiting for him at Sorrento,” I continued ; “you saw 
him at Michailovskoé, you rode with him. You see that I know— 
that I know all.” 

“ T seem to know your face,” she said. 

‘“* No—you have never seen me.” 

“ Then what is it you want of me?” 

“ You see that I know,” I repeated. I felt that I must profit by 
this happy beginning, and though my phrase—I know all, you see 
that I know—became absurd, my agitation was so great, this unex- 
pected meeting troubled me so much, I was so confused that I could 
nohow find anything better to say, the more because I knew of nothing 
else. I felt that I was getting stupid, and that if I must at first 
have appeared to her a creature with full and mysterious infor- 
mation, I had now quickly changed into a kind of pretentious idiot. 
But what could I do? 

“ Yes, I know all,” I repeated once again. 

She looked at me, got up suddenly, and was going away. But that 
would have been too cruel. I caught her hand. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” I said, “ sit down; listen to me.” 

She reflected, and sat down. 

“T told you just now,” I continued eagerly, “that I knew all; 
that is not true. I know nothing, absolutely nothing; I know 
neither who you are nor who he is, and if I was able to surprise you 
by what I said just now by the column, attribute it only to chance, 
to a strange, inexplicable chance, which like a madness has twice 
brought me near you almost in the same way, and made me the 
involuntary spectator of what you may perchance have wished to keep 
secret.” 

Then I related to her all straightforwardly, without the least con- 
cealment; my meetings with her at Sorrento and in Russia, my 
useless inquiries at Michailoyskoé, and even my conversation at 
Moscow with Mme. Chlikof and her sister. ‘“ Now you know all,” 
I said, as I ended my recital. “I cannot tell you what a deep and 
powerful impression you made upon me. To see you and not be 
bewitched by you is impossible. Besides I have no need to describe 
to you what my impression was. Remember the circumstances under 
which I saw you both times. Believe me I am not one to abandon 
myself to vain hopes; but think of the inexpressible agitation which 
possessed me to-day, and forgive me—forgive the ill-conceived trick 
which I employed to attract your attention, were it but for a moment,” 

She heard this confused explanation without lifting her head. 

“ ‘What do you wish of me?” she said at last. 
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“1? I wish for nothing. I am happy enough already—I have too 
much respect for others’ secrets.” 

“‘ However it would seem Well,” she continued, “‘I have no 
wish to reproach you. Everyone would have done the same in your 
place. And besides chance has really brought us together with 
such perseverance that you have acquired some right to my confi- 
dence. Hear me: I am not one of those misunderstood, unhappy 
women who come to a masked ball to impart their sufferings to the 
first comer, and who are in quest of a sympathetic heart. I have no 
desire for sympathy; my own heart is dead, and I have come here 
only to bury it for ever.” 

She lifted her handkerchief to her lips. “I hope,” she added, 
“that you will not take my words for some vulgar, masked-ball 
effusion. You must understand that that is not my way.” 

And indeed there was something terrible in her voice, despite the 
winning softness of its tone. 

“ Tam a Russian,” she said in her own tongue (she had till then 
spoken French), “ though I have lived little in Russia. There is no 
need for you to know my name. Anna-Fédorovna is an old friend of 
mine; I went to Michiilovskoé under the name of her sister. At 
that time I could not see him openly. People had begun to talk. 
There were obstacles too. He was not free. These obstacles have 
disappeared, but he whose name ought to be mine, he with whom 
you saw me, has repulsed me.” 

She made a gesture with her hand, and was silent. “Do you not 
really know him,” she asked presently, “ have you never met him ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ He has passed almost all this latter time abroad. For the rest he 
is here now. That is my whole history,” she continued; “you see 
that there is nothing mysterious or surprising in it.” 

“ But—Sorrento ?” I asked timidly. 

“Tt was at Sorrento that I knew him,” she answered slowly; and 
then fell into a silent reverie. 

We looked at each other. A strange excitement possessed my whole 
being. I was seated by her side, by the side of this woman whose 
memory had so often come to my mind and so painfully possessed 
and harassed me. I was seated by her side, and I felt my heart 
heavy and frozen. I knew that nothing could come of this meeting, 
that there was an abyss between her and me, that once parted we 
should never meet again. With head upraised, and hands resting on 
her knees, she sat calm and indifferent. I know it, this indifference 
of incurable sorrow ; I know it, this calm of irreparable ill. Masks 
passed to and fro before us—the indistinct music of a valse sounded 
now in the distance, and now nearer in sudden bursts. The gay 
notes filled me with sadness. Is it really possible, I thought, that. 
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this woman is the same who appeared to me before at the window of 
that far-off little country house in all the blaze of her triumphant 
beauty ? And yet time seemed scarce to have brushed her with his 
wing. ‘The lower part of her face, where it was not hidden by the 
lace of her mask, had an almost child-like freshness; yet the cold, as 
of a statue, breathed all around her. Had Galatea regained her 
pedestal never to descend again ? 

Suddenly she roused herself, looked into the ball-room, and got up. 

“Give me your hand,” she said. “Come, come, quick!” We 
returned to the ball-room. She stopped near a column. “Let us 
wait here,” she murmured. “You are looking for some one,” I was 
about to say. But she paid no more attention to me. Her fixed 
look seemed to pierce the crowd. Her large black eyes shot from 
under her velvet mask dark looks of hatred and threat. I understood 
all as I returned. Ina gallery formed by a row of columns in front 
of the wall walked the man with whom I had met her in the wood. 
I recognised him at once, he had hardly changed. His fair moustache 
was curled with the same grace; the same tranquil and insolent 
content lighted his piercing eyes. He came leisurely forward, and 
stooping his lithe figure, occupied himself with a woman in a domino 
who hung on his arm. When he reached our part of the room he 
suddenly raised his head, looked first at me, and then threw a glance 
at my companion. Probably he recognised her by her eyes, for he 
frowned slightly. A smile, scarcely perceptible, but cruel in its irony, 
played round his lips. He stooped to the woman who was with him 
and whispered a few words in her ear. The woman included us both 
in a rapid glance, then with a faint smile she threatened him with her 
finger. He shrugged his shoulders lightly; she coquettishly clung 
close to him. 

I turned to my unknown. She followed with her eyes the couple, 
who disappeared, and tearing herself suddenly from my arm, she ran 
towards the door. I was going to follow in her steps, but she turned 
and looked at me in such a way that I could only bow and stay where 
I was. I felt that to follow her would have been both insulting and 
stupid. 

“Pray tell me,” I asked a quarter of an hour later of one of my 
friends who knew all St. Petersburg, “ who is the tall handsome man 
with moustaches ?” 

“He? A foreigner, a somewhat mysterious being, who rarely 
appears in our horizon. Why do you ask ?” 

“T do not know.” 

I went home. Since then Ihave met my unknown no more. Like 


a vision I first saw her, like a vision she passed before me, to vanish 
for ever. 
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II. SIR ROBERT WALPOLE—* QUIETA NON MOVERE.” 
3y ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., 
Avtaor or ‘THe Lire oF Prince CHARLES STUART,’ ETC. 





Dorina the last few years the history of our country has been gradu- 
ally re-written. The mine of literary wealth hid from the eyes of 
the past generation—our State Papers open to the public, the family 
documents of our aristocracy and landed gentry now being brought 
to the light, the labours of foreign critics on special periods of 
English life, and the like—has caused English history to enter upon a 
new phase of its existence. The works of Lord Macaulay, based upon 
the pamphlet literature of centuries, are read by all who prefer bril- 
liancy of style to accuracy of statement. The historian of the Norman 
Conquest has given us a new reading of the period preceding the com- 
pilation of Domesday, and has shown us how little is the value to be 
attached to the text-books and histories of the days of our youth. 
Mr. Stubbs, raking amid ancient parchments and other antiquarian 
treasure-trove, has; thrown a new light upon our early constitutional 
history. Mr. Froude, whether correctly or incorrectly, has re-told the 
story of the Reformation—of its originators, abettors and opponents. 
Mr. Gardiner, busy among the National Archives, has written the 
lives of the two first Stuarts who succeeded to the English throne. 
The late Earl Stanhope, from his own family manuscripts, has added 
much that was new to the Hanoverian period. Other writers, in their 
essays and biographies, have carried on the same good work of study- 
ing original authorities, weighing carefully disputed statements, and 
scrupulously avoiding second-hand references, till the History of Eng- 
land has emerged from the inquiry in such a condition as scarcely to 
be recognised by Kemble, Sharon Turner, Hume, Rapin, and our old 
friend Mrs. Markham. Statements which we have always regarded 
as facts are proved to be false; events which, with their dates, we 
have religiously acquired, are said never to have occurred ; illustrious 
men, whose lives and deeds are graven on our memory, appear now to 
have never existed; and what with battles that have never been 
fought, invasions that never took place, laws that were never passed, 
and speeches that were never made, the amount that an elderly man 
at the present day has to unlearn is as difficult as it is disheartening. 
But perhaps the chief feature in this new rendering of English 
history has been the rehabilitation and deposition of character. Men 
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whom we have been accustomed to look upon as infamous appear as 
the very models of excellence and virtue, whilst those who have gene- 
rally been credited with good deeds are altogether abominable. King 
John and King Richard the Third are not the cruel uncles depicted 
by dramatic story. Henry the Eighth isa highly moral character, 
and would have been an affectionate husband if his wives had but per- 
mitted him. Edward the Sixth is ‘a tiger cub’; Queen Elizabeth has 
been much overrated ; Mary Queen of Scots is a saint or a demon, 
according to the bias of the writer. The Duke of Cumberland is not 
the merciless foe Jacobitism has represented him. And if we descend 
to those not of Blood Royal, we find, either from the revelations dis- 
closed by fresh matter, or from the fruits of a long study devoted to one 
special period, biographers giving new readings of old characters. 
Bacon, Burleigh, Raleigh, Cromwell, and the statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth, Penn, Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Per- 
ceval, and numerous other of England’s celebrities, are painted in 
colours, with bright lights or heavy shades according to the mind of 
the artist, unknown to the sober historical portraiture of former days. 
To one eminent man this re-writing of our history has been of ser- 
vice. Justice, though tardy, is at last being rendered to the memory 
of Sir Robert Walpole. Lord Macaulay was the first, in his Essay on 
Horace Walpole, to draw the character of the faithful minister of the 
second George as it really was, and not as malevolence had repre- 
sented it. Earl Stanhope admits his obligations to the brilliant his- 
torian, and gives a more favourable account of Sir Robert than would 
otherwise have been the case. Other writers have followed suit, so 
that the great Minister of Peace has now every prospect of full justice 
being done him in the pages of the future chronicler. If we strike a 
happy medium between the malice of the pamphleteers and ballad- 
mongers of the first part of the eighteenth century, and the inju- 
dicious praises of the laborious Archdeacon Coxe, we can without 
much difficulty arrive at a just estimate of the character of Walpole. 
He was a man of great natural abilities, but of little genius; of in- 
different education, and utterly destitute of what has been called 
culture ; but he had what many men of genius and of scholarly ac- 
quirements often lack, a ready wit, a fearless spirit, indomitable 
energy, great powers of work, the most excellent common sense, and 
exquisite tact. His place was in the world, and not in the library. 
None knew better than he how to lead and humour men—to flatter 
their vanity, to humour their weaknesses, to watch and make use of 
their strength, and always to attain his end without appearing to com- 
mand. Human nature was to him what the human body is to the 
anatomist: he dissected its different component parts, and knew the 
exact value and comparative merits of each. During his leadership of 
the House of Commons no man ever better succeeded in commanding 
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the cohesion of his fellows, and suppressing the spite of personal 
feuds. High principles, a sound morality, greatness of sentiment, he 
did not possess; he bribed, he cajoled, he intrigued, he resorted to 
every political trick within the compass of parliamentary tactics, and 
the result was that his tenure of office is among the longest and most 
successful on record. Yet, lax as we should now consider his political 
dealings, his personal honour throughout his career was unsullied. 
The House of Commons was then only the council of a coterie, and 
not as now the representative assembly of the nation. Its boroughs 
were close, its speeches unreported, its division lists seldom scanned, 
its members responsible only to themselves, and the consequence was 
that corruption, open, and not deemed dishonourable, was freely prac- 
tised. It was the age of bribery—the Jacobites were in the pay of 
France, the Hanoverians in the pay of the Treasury, and Walpole, in 
distributing the guineas of the Government, was but doing what his 
predecessors had done before him, and what his successors did after 
him. The only difference was that his system of payment was better 
organised, more cleverly worked, and more lavishly used than had 
been in fashion with his contemporaries, and thus he was enabled for 
years to command a majority. To obtain this majority was the one 
great aim of Walpole’s tactics. With him office was the end of all 
his scheming, intriguing, and ambition. Any step that would confirm 
his power, whether wrong or right, he advocated; any measure that 
would put him in jeopardy, whether right or necessary, he rejected. 
Office at all risks, and in spite of all opposition, was the spirit of his 
political creed. 

Nor, if politics be a game in which all is permissible so long as 
success be attained, was he unworthy of office. His birth, though 
not noble, would in any other country but England have been noble ; 
for he came of an old Norfolk family that had been gentry for cen- 
turies. His fortune was ample, so that as regards blood and money 
he satisfied the social requirements of Englishmen, who like their 
rulers, save where great genius makes the exception, to be of ancient 
lineage and endowed with a respectable rent-roll. In all his tastes 
and habits he was thoroughly English. He was as passionately fond 
of sport as Squire Western, and even when at the head of the nation, 
the first letter he read in the morning was from the gamekeeper at 
Houghton. He was an excellent host, a popular landlord, and a 
bluff genial companion, caring little for social differences, but much 
for the pleasures of the table. Though, as I have said, no scholar, his 
natural abilities were of a high order. Without being an orator he 
spoke well, and was always ready in debate. He had the happy 
knack of instinctively avoiding irrelevant matter and going straight to 
the point. He was considered one of the best financiers of his day. 
His knowledge of character and of our insular tastes caused him 
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to know how to deal with men and mould them to his wishes. He 
managed his followers with something of the tact which a clever 
woman employs in the rule of her husband—he had his own way, 
whilst his party were under the belief they were having theirs. The 
maxim Quieta non movere that he was ever repeating struck the key- 
note of his political conduct. When things were quiet he let them 
remain so. Of that meddling and muddling policy and harassing 
legislation, about which we have lately heard so much, Walpole was 
perfectly innocent. When the political horizon was serene and 
tranquil he let it continue so, never troubling himself about the dark 
clouds and storms that might spring up. When the country was 
quiet and trade prosperous he did not fussily overhaul the Statute 
Books to see what reforms were necessary or what legislative im- 
provements he could effect. Provided no foreign complication or 
domestic agitation rendered his tenure of office insecure, he permitted 
matters to settle themselves without government interference. “ Fore- 
warned, forearmed,” was no doubt an excellent motto, but in his eyes 
not to disturb quiet things was a better. 

On entering the House of Commons, first as member for the family 
borough of Castle Rising, and afterwards for the second family 
borough of Lynn Regis, Walpole took his seat among the Whigs. 
To that party he adhered until the day of his death. His religious 
opinions, so far as he himself was concerned, were those of a genial 
paganism, but he thought if a man”must profess Christianity it was 
infinitely preferable that he should be a Protestant to a Papist. He 
was no Jacobite, and cordially approved of the exchange from go- 
vernment by Prerogative to government by Parliament. He was no 
friend of the French, and approved of the war that was soon to be 
carried on against the House of Bourbon. He was in favour of sept- 
ennial parliaments. He desired that commerce should be conducted 
on the old-fashioned principles, and not on the new-fangled notions of 
the Tories. He warmly espoused the clauses of the Act of Settle- 
ment, and was an open enemy to the pretensions of the exiled House 
of Stuart. In short, he was a thorough Whig, and his accession to 
the party was welcomed by Somers, Godolphin, and Halifax. 

It was not long before Walpole rose in the estimation of the House 
of Commons. His first speech, like that of so many men who have 
afterwards attained to fame—Grattan, Sheridan, Canning, Erskine, 
Disraeli—was a failure. Still, in spite of his wandering arguments, 
his turgid oratory, and graceless gestures, men accustomed to discern 
talent and to appraise at its full value the triumph or failure of a first 
attempt, saw of what he was capable. Another young member had 
risen that night to make his maiden effort, and had sat down much 
applauded. A comparison was instituted between the two young men, 
and Walpole was judged somewhat harshly. “You may applaud the 
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one,” said Arthur Mainwaring, a member of some note, “ and ridicule 
the other as much as you please, but depend upon it that the spruce 
gentleman who made the set speech will never improve, and that 
Walpole in time will become an excellent speaker.” That prophecy 
was soon to be fulfilled. 

The history of politics in the reign of Queen Anne offers a curious 
instance of the fickleness of public favour. In the Coalition Govern- 
ment that came into power shortly after Her Majesty’s accession, the 
Tories gradually fell into the minority, their places being filled by 
the Whigs. Harley and St. John endeavoured in vain to resist the 
tide of liberal principles, and at last had to retire from opposition. 
The country was Whig, the commercial classes were Whig, and the 
popular pamphlets on the book-stalls all breathed a Whig tone. Two 
circumstances led to this result. Godolphin, the Lord High Treasurer, 
had the confidence of the City, whilst the brilliant successes of Marl- 
borough caused the nation to be proud of the great military genius 
who had made the name of England feared as she had never been 
feared since the days of Cromwell. It was the Whigs who had 
supported the Grand Alliance, it was the Whigs who had encouraged 
Marlborough, and it was the Whigs who were in favour of the foreign 
policy instituted by ‘The Deliverer. Then came the reaction. The 
Queen, whose proclivities had always been Tory, had quarrelled with 
the great Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and Mrs. Masham, who 
hated the Duchess as only one woman can hate another, reigned in 
her stead. Harley and Mrs. Masham were busy in the closet in- 
triguing that the Tory party should be reinstated. The war had led 
to heavy taxation, and the country was distressed. The merchants 
and the trading middle classes were beginning to think that they 
were paying somewhat smartly for the glorious honour of being a 
great military power. The clergy, dissatisfied with the toleration 
shown by the Whigs to the Dissenters, were ready at a moment’s 
notice to resort to their favourite ery of the “Church in danger.” 
Swift, with his splendid satire, was lashing the Tories into action and 
the nation into discontent. The mine was laid, and it only wanted 
a spark to create an explosion. A silly priest saw his opportunity, 
and kindled the match. The trial of Sacheverell sounded the knell of 
dissolution in the ears of the Whigs and rang in the victory of the 
Tories. Godolphin resigned, and the scheming Harley became his 
successor. 

Whilst these factious disputes were being carried on, Walpole was 
rising rapidly in the opinion of his party. His sound sense, his 
ready powers of debate, the skill he displayed in dealing with all 
questions of finance, and, above all, his tact and good-humour in 
silencing foes and acquiring friends, soon numbered him among those 
young men who are regarded in the House as destined to fill office. 
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On the retirement of St. John from the War Office at the break-up of 
the Coalition Government, Walpole was appointed Secretary at War. 
As a member of the ministry his voice and his pen were ever at the 
service of Godolphin ; and it is said that the Lord High Treasurer 
was indebted on more than one occasion to the valuable advice given 
by his subordinate. Quieta non movere was, however, always the 
burden of the Secretary at War’s suggestions. “Let Harley plot and 
intrigue,” said the astute young politician, “let Mrs. Masham vent 
her spite, let the clergy cry aloud, give them no heed ; keep the great 
Duke at the head of affairs, support our foreign alliances, and France 
will soon have to sue for peace; then trade will revive, the Jacobites 
will be silenced, the Protestant succession will be firmly settled, and 
success will render the position of the Whigs more powerful than 
ever.” Such was the tenor of his teaching, and if carried out would 
have led his party on to victory. Unfortunately, in an evil hour the 
Lord Treasurer allowed his temper to get the better of his discretion. 
Sacheverell, in his notorious sermon at St. Paul’s, advocating the 
doctrine of passive obedience to the wishes of the sovereign, and 
treasonably alluding to the exclusion of the House of Stuart, had 
personally insulted Godolphin under the nickname of Volpone. The 
Lord Treasurer was furious, and vowed that he would institute pro- 
ceedings against the mischievous divine. In vain Somers, Marl- 
borough, and Walpole begged him not to raise the storm by putting 
on his trial a clerical mountebank, and thusaffording the High Church 
party an opportunity to coalesce against the Government. Godolphin 
was resolved; he refused to be turned from his purpose, and he in- 
trusted Walpole with an important share in the prosecution. The 
speech of the Secretary at War can be read among the State Trials, 
and will repay perusal. The result of that memorable prosecution is 
wellknown. Sacheverell was regarded as a martyr, the people thronged 
around his carriage as he drove down to Westminster ; the clergy to 
a man supported his cause; “The Church and Sacheverell” was the 
cry throughout the country, and being taken up by Harley and 
cleverly worked by that pious man Henry St. John, afterwards Lord 
Bolingbroke, resulted in a Tory victory. Harley came into power, 
the efforts of Marlborough were crippled, and the disgraceful Peace 
of Utrecht ensued. - 

On the downfall of the Whigs, Walpole of course retired from 
office, but in opposition he proved himself no mean foe. By his 
speeches and pamphlets, he refuted ably and satisfactorily every 
charge made by the Tories against the policy of his colleagues. When 
the famous Pitt first entered the House of Commons, Walpole cried 
out, “ We must muzzle that terrible cornet of horse!” so now Harley 
and St. John declared they must silence that terrible young Whig 
who checkmated all their movements, exposed their ex parte state- 
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statements, and made the artillery intended for the enemy only recoil 
upon the aggressors. An accusation of peculation, the favourite mode 
of impeachment of those days, was trumped up against the ex-Secretary 
at War. It was said that when at the War Office he had received the 
sum of one thousand pounds out of certain forage contracts and had 
failed to account for it. Walpole replied to the charge, clearly re- 
futing it, but in vain; he was pleading before a packed jury, and 
before judges who had instituted the proceedings, and his arguments 
carried no weight. He was expelled the House, and sent to the Tower. 
Those who wish to examine this question for themselves, and to see 
how partial and high-handed were the parliamentary proceedings of 
that time against a formidable rival, have only to read the vindication 
which Walpole published shortly after his release from confinement. 

On the accession of George the First, the Whigs, who had always 
been the warm supporters of the Protestant succession, once more 
came into office. With the establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty 
the political biography of Walpole begins, and the political biography 
of Walpole for the next two decades is the history of England. 
Briefly, the facts in his life are these :—On the formation of the new 
ministry which came into office shortly after the landing of George at 
Greenwich, Walpole was appointed Paymaster of the Forces; but his 
abilities were too marked for this comparatively humble post, and in 
the October of 1715 he succeeded Lord Halifax as First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of Exchequer. On the overthrow of the 
Townshend-Walpole ministry by the intrigues of Sunderland and 
Stanhope, Walpole retired into opposition ; but his retirement was of 
short duration, and he was again installed at the Treasury. Before 
the death of George the First he was created a Knight of the Garter, 
the only commoner, except Admiral Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
Sandwich, on whom the blue ribbon has been conferred. On the 
accession of George the Second, Sir Spencer Compton was appointed 
Prime Minister, but the new king found it impossible to dispense 
with the services of the member for Lynn Regis, and Walpole was 
reinstated at the Treasury, where he remained till his resignation in 
1742. 

Thus, with but occasional breaks, Walpole remained at the head of 
affairs for upwards of five-and-twenty years. If we examine his conduct 
during his political career, we see how true his actions were to his 
maxim of Quieta non movere. He knew what jealousies and heart- 
burnings are occasioned whenever the Government attempts to legis- 
late upon clerical matters, and his voice was always hotly in favour of 
letting Anglicans and Dissenters fight out their own battles without 
parliamentary interference. “ Leave them alone,” said he, “and they 
will be quiet ; interfere—no matter which party you favour—and you 
raise the whirlwind.” When Bolingbroke passed the iniquitous Schism 
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Act, which prevented any dissenter from keeping a school or acting 
as a tutor unless he took the Sacrament according to the Communion 


of the Church of England, no voice was raised stronger in opposi- 


tion than that of Walpole. He was aware what disturbance such a 
measure would create. After the first Jacobite insurrection he knew 
that it was in the nature of things for another rebellion sooner 
or later to break out, yet he never attempted to secure the safety of 
Scotland, to disarm her unruly clans, or to attend to the suggestions 
of Wade and Wightman. Tranquillity reigned north of the Tweed 
during his tenure of power, and he was true to his motto of Quieta 
non movere. When Stanhope introduced the Peerage Bill, which was 
to limit the power of the sovereign in the creation of peers and to turn 
our aristocracy from an open order into a caste, it was Walpole, and 
Walpole alone, who opposed the bill and defeated the project in a 
speech of masterly eloquence. It was on this occasion that he used 
the memorable illustration, “that the usual path to the temple of 
honour had been through the temple of virtue, but by this bill it was 
now to be only through the sepulchre of a dead ancestor.” His 
conduct with regard to foreign affairs was, save when he rushed into a 
war to preserve his power, as the late Emperor of the French rushed 
into a war to preserve his dynasty, based entirely on the principle of 
not disturbing quiet matters. He loved peace as if he had been reared 
in the doctrines of the Manchester School, and this is the great feature 
in the career of Sir Robert Walpole; he kept the country, in spite of 
the trying condition of continental politics, in peace. Under him 
trade was flourishing, the revenue increasing, and the people con- 
tented. 

But though the apostle of the quieta non movere doctrine, when 
affairs were not quiet, and calculated to create a disturbance, no man 
was a more trenchant critic and improver. He instituted numerous 
reforms at the Board of Admiralty, in the Ordnance, and at the 
Treasury. He opposed the tide of speculation, and was the first to 
undeceive the public respecting the South Sea swindle. He relieved 
Quakers from their disabilities; for, except when it clashed with his 
selfish interests, he was always an opponent of intolerance and clerical 
bigotry. The financial reforms he effected were numerous; but when 
his proposals were received with marked hostility, as in the cases of 
the new copper coinage for Ireland, the tax on malt in Scotland, and 
his Excise scheme, he never sought to enforce his measures with the 
high hand of parliamentary compulsion, but quietly abandoned them. 
Tt was seldom that Walpole, who was the most English of ministers, 
failed to feel aright the pulse of the nation; but, whenever he erred 
in judgment, he speedily made amends for his mistake. 

“ But he was the great parent of corruption : he bribed on all hands ;” 


it was he who originated the saying that “Every man has his price! 
VOL. XLYIII. 2¢ 
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These are the charges on which Walpole has been arraigned at the 
bar of History, and judgment given against him. Are they true? 
That Walpole was guilty of bribery no one can deny ; but the same 
accusation can be levied against every statesman that has held the 
seals of office. We bribe now, in the nineteenth century, almost as 
much, only in a different way, as they bribed in the eighteenth. Par- 
liamentary government is only another word for party government, 
and party government, put into crude English, means maintaining a 
majority by rewarding, or offering the hopes of reward, to those who 
serve you. If a member of Parliament at the present day exhibits a 
marked and dangerous hostility to the Government, he is silenced by 
being appointed an under-secretary of state, or a commissioner, or a 
governor of an important colony. If sucha one should be wealthy 
enough to dispense with office, we create him a peer, or give him a 
baronetcy, or confer upon him the knighthood of a distinguished order. 
Walpole bribed with money; we bribe with office. Are we, therefore, 
so very virtuous, so much more highly honourable, than our brother 
of the eighteenth century? Stripped of all verbiage and cant, is not 
politics in six cases out of ten only another word for a race after 
titular honours, or office, or the attainment of a superior social order 
of things? A poor, clever barrister wants briefs, and hungers after 
place; he enters Parliament, and legislates for the good of the country 
—and himself. A wealthy trader wishes, or perhaps his wife wishes, 
to occupy a more brilliant position in society; he enters Parliament, 
hoping, through the portals of ministerial receptions, to attain his 
end. A large landowner is ambitious that a coronet should surmount 
his escutcheon ; he spends his money in contesting the division of 
his county, enters Parliament, votes regularly with his party, and one 
day is rewarded, “for his services to the country,” by seeing his name 
gazetted as a peer of the realm. These are the followers—no con- 
temptible gathering—that a minister knows how to manipulate 
so as to obtain their allegiance. The man of great ability, of high 
honour, of intense conscientiousness, and imbued with a pure and dis- 
interested affection for the country’s good—happily there are politi- 
cians of this class—he treats very differently. Office seeks such a 
one; he does not seek oflice. 

Walpole has been credited with the saying that “Every man has 
his price ;’ as a matter of fact he said no such thing. What he did 
say was, “ All these men ”—alluding to the venal, the ambitious, and 
the snobs—* have their price;’ a very different remark, and one as 
applicable then as now. Where Walpole differed from his successors 
was in the open and unblushing way he distributed his guineas to 
preserve his majority in the House of Commons. We reward the few; 
he rewarded the many. At the present day, a man who is a mere 
member of Parliament, who has been returned for some borough 
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Heaven alone knows why, who never serves on committees, and who 
never speaks in the House, remains unnoticed by the Government, and, 
so far as political advancement is concerned, might as well never have 
entered the Legislature. It was not so with Walpole: every member 
of his party, no matter how destitute of talent or of influence, repre- 
sented a vote, and was worth cultivating—in plain English, was worth 
buying. {twas an age when a gentleman thought no more of selling 
his political adherence than he now does of contracting with a poul- 
terer to take his game, or a greengrocer to take his fruit. What can 
we think of the tone of political morality of those days when we read 
of the great-grandson of the celebrated Hampden, though himself a 
man of fortune and a statesman of no mean standing, coolly writing 
that, unless he can obtain a pension from the King, he will go over to 
the Pretender? Such was the spirit of the times, and Walpole, who 
was not above his age in honour, did not scruple to avail himself of it. 

But though he certainly pandered to the bad fashion of his day by 
bribing members of Parliament with money, was he the “patron of 
corruption” malevolence asserts? ‘To believe his enemies, Walpole 
made large profits out of every government contract he recommended ; 
he used the most undue influence at elections; he freely pillaged from 
the secret service money. Yet what is the true story? On his resig- 
nation in 1742, when he was as forsaken as Clarendon on his downfall, 
a committee was appointed to inquire into his public conduct. This 
committee consisted of twenty-one members, nineteen of whom were 
Walpole’s bitterest enemies, and yet after a keen and prejudiced in- 
vestigation what was discovered? That he had sought to corrupt the 
Mayor of Weymouth ; that he had dismissed some excise oflicers for 
voting against the Government ; that he had promised a post under the 
Crown to a returning officer ; that the sums voted for secret service had 
been large, and it was not known how they had been expended. “No 
defence on the part of Walpole’s friends,” writes the late Earl 
Stanhope, “is half so strong and convincing as this failure of his 
enemies.” 

I am not contending that Walpole as a man is deserving of the 
respect and admiration of posterity. His sense of honour was blunt. 
He was notoriously immoral. He believed in no man’s truth, in no 
woman's virtue. If it had not been for his vigorous constitution, which 
made him from physical causes joyous and genial, he would have been 
a cynic as black and bitter as the Dean of St. Patrick; for his sneer 
was always ready against such views and motives as exalt and purify 
character. He lived in a coarse, vicious age, but the low standard of 
his times failed to satisfy him. His stories were so very naughty that 
they drove respectable people from Houghton, whilst his worship at 
the shrine of Bacchus was so fervent that he was often in a prostrate 
attitude. To us Walpole is but a cold historical abstraction. His 
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memory inspires no sentiment, no sympathy, no affection. We take 
no interest in his birthplace; we would preserve no locks of his hair 
or shreds from his garment; if we knew where he was buried we 
would lay no floral tribute upon his tomb. Yet, though as a man he 
was gross, coarse, and sensual, as a statesman he was able, judicious, 
and temperate. He was the first English minister who taught the 
nation the blessings of peace, as it had never been taught since the 
days of James the First. He was the first English minister who 
placed our system of finance on a sound and firm footing. He was 
the first English minister who declined to take advantage of his 
official position to wreak private revenge. He advocated a sound 
domestic policy, and the fruits of his advocacy were apparent in a 
flourishing exchequer and a buoyant state of trade. He was the first 
of parliamentary tacticians, and the manner in which he conducted 
the business of the House of Commons tended not only to increase 
the welfare of his party, but to substitute a better feeling than had 
formerly existed between the two chambers in the Legislature. He 
was a warm friend to the Protestant interests of the country, and, 


save under special circumstances, a consistent opponent to all intole- 
rance. 


“ Without being a genius of the first class,” writes Burke in his ‘ Appeal 
from the New to the Old Whigs,’ “ he was an intelligent, prudent, and safe 


minister. He loved peace; and he helped to communicate the same dis- 
position to nations at least as warlike and restless as that in which he had 
the chief direction of affairs. Though he served a master who was fond of 
martial fame, he kept all the establishments very low. The land tax con- 
tinued at two shillings in the pound for the greater part of his admini- 
stration. The other impositions were moderate. The profound repose, 
the equal liberty, the firm protection of just laws, during the long period 
of his power were the principal causes of that prosperity which took such 
rapid strides towards perfection ; and which furnished to the nation ability 
to acquire the military glory which it has since obtained, as well as to bear 
the burthens, the cause and consequence of that warlike reputation. With 
many virtues, public and private, he had his faults; but his faults were 
superficial. A careless, coarse, and over-familiar style of discourse, with- 
out sufficient regard to persons or occasions, and an almost total want of 
political decorum, were the errors by which he was most hurt in the public 
opinion, and those through which his enemies obtained the greatest 
advantage over him. But justice must be done. The prudence, steadiness, 
and vigilance of that man, joined to the greatest possible levity in his 
character and his politics, preserved the crown to the royal family; and 
with it their laws and liberties to this country.” 


On the proud roll of English ministers there stand the names of 
men far more worthy of reverence than he who guided the councils of 
the Second George, yet few who more skilfully and judiciously led on 


a nation to progress and prosperity, making her name great without 
invoking the power of the sword. 





XA Vision at Sea. 


Know ye the time when the Spirit will wander 

Apart from the bonds of its fettering clay, 

Or, lulling the senses, will set them to ponder 

On things that are not, or far, far away ? 

For it surges as free as a wave of the Ocean, 

And none to subjection its powers have brought ; 

Let it strew with its wrecks the wild gulfs of Emotion, 
Or melody lap round the caverns of Thought. 


I had crossed the great waters that continents sunder, 

Had tracked the white bear over Boreal snow. 

From dim Chimborazo looked down on the thunder, 

Seen African deserts with sunset aglow ! 

And I sighed, “ Sweet is rest!” and I asked, “ Can I rest me— 
Oh, Soul! may I rest me? Be silent and save. ~ 


Let me rest ; and of all these strange longings divest me, 
Let me rest in this body, and make it thy grave.” 

And I fancied, oh fool! that the prayer could be granted. 
I lied to my soul that the respite could be ; 

But rest never came—day and night I was haunted 

By the Demon of Change pointing still to the sea. 


Still I dreamingly moaned, “ What new thing under heaven— 
What good canst thou find, thus in changing the sky ? 

If rest could be thine, be thou sure *t would be given 

In the smallest of isles that you yearn for, and fly.” 

And lo! at my side, as I started from slumber, 

The Spirit of Ocean appeared to me there ! 

Red weeds were her robe, starred with gems without number, 
And bones of the dead decked her dank-flowing hair. 

Had she sprung from the wave—from the storm wrack descended ? 
Was this horror of horrors the trick of a trance? 

Did I see but the spray, and some dark shadow blended ? 

Was thunder her whisper, and lightning her glance ? 

I know not. One moment (it seems as I tell it) 

I fancied this phantom would haunt all my days, 

The next—that a wave of the hand would dispel it, 

"T was there, and was speaking! All else was amaze. 
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“ Mortal, arise, for to you it is given 

The secrets to learn of the fathomless wave. 

Arise! Ere yon star shall grow dim in the heaven, 
I sink once again for an Age to my grave.” 


She touched me with her clammy hand, we mounted into air ; 
My heart was chilled, I had not breath to utter e’en a prayer. 
Up, up, in swift and sickening whirl beneath her silent wing. 
Oh, God! to fly alone at night with such a horrid thing! 

Up, up! we rose, until the sea had dwindled to a speck, 

Then down she swooped upon a ship, and stood me on the deck. 
Unseen, we saw her captain, and, nestling by his side, 

His wife of two bright summers, who loved him like a bride. 


“ Now mark,” said the Spirit, “by log and by sun 
He counts that to-morrow his voyage will be run. 
He has reckoned his gains, and he knows they command 
A fortune to live with her safe on the land. 
But oh! ere to-morrow red coral shall tear, 
And green weeds tangle her golden hair, 
And he shall be left alone. 
For though he be loving, and though he be brave, 
He has not the power to perish, or save. 
She is won! she is lost to the dark blue wave, 
And the wave shall have its own.” 


The Spirit stamped upon the deck, and rove it into twain. 

The ship was gone! hand in hand we sank beneath the main. 

Oh horror! All around me was one fierce glow of red, 

As though the mighty ocean were burning in its bed. | wept, 
A thousand, thousand ghastly forms that shrieked, and prayed, and 
In a seething crimson whirlpool round and round were madly swept. 


‘See now the doom for murder, by Nature’s law decreed, 
Where human justice fails to reach the doers of the deed. 
The dew and rain of heaven fall on the victim’s grave ; 

The rill, the stream, the river bear his blood unto the wave ; 
And here the lost assassin, when his haunted life is o’er, 
Goes whirling through the Ages in a cataract of gore.” 


I started back in horror! I shrieked in my despair! 

When all was changed to darkness. We were floating in the air, 
And far off in the distance, as we pierced the silent night, 

One solitary silver star came slowly into sight. 

“That, mortal,” said the Spirit, “is the light that’s lent to me 

To read thy written record in the book of Destiny. 

Behold! it clears and brightens. Hearken to the voice of Fate— 
Ou, Steward! TURN THAT TIPSY PERSON OUT oF Number Ercut!” 
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Morat. 


Just see now what fancies may trouble the rover, 
Who gets up a nightmare ’twixt Calais and Dover! 
Good Lord! what a racket 
I made in the packet! 
’T was really enough to demand a straight-jacket. 
I groaned and I sighed, 
Lamented and cried, 
I kicked at the bulkhead, and stove in the side, 
In terror and fright 
At the dead of the night, 
No wonder the passengers thought I was “ tight.” 
So, warned thus by me—when you go on the sea 
Don’t take any supper that may disagree. 
Of lobster beware—’tis a terrible snare ; 
Of toasted Welsh rarebit as well have a care ; 
Avoid any shell-fish—a biscuit or rusk I 
Prefer to the whole of the genus molusez. 
But if you must eat indigestible meat, 
Just toss off a petit verre deau de vie—neat, 
And thus you'll be guarded, without any doubt, * 


By the spirit within from the spirits without. 
A. ve F. 











Roumania. 


AurnovcH the Eastern Question, as it has been agreed to call it, has 
long been the subject of considerable controversy, it is really wonderful 
how very little is known in Western Europe about the various coun- 
tries which it embraces. 

Like a slumbering volcano, the Eastern Question had remained in a 
condition of torpidity for more than twenty years. The Crimean War 
put an end for a time to all external appearance of activity on the 
part of Russia, an empire which has for a lengthened period been 
content to play a waiting game, and to abide the issue of events. 
‘Lhoroughly and completely foiled, the Muscovite Bear made a show 
of drawing in his claws, and to the mere superficial observer it might 
have seemed all along that matters were progressing most favourably, 
and that there was not the faintest semblance of a cloud on the hori- 
zon. The Court of St. Petersburg has redoubled its activity since 
the disaster of Inkermann. Vigilant alike by night and by day, it 
has, like the double eagle, its fitting emblem, kept wakeful watch in 
every direction. Defeated on the field of battle, Russia has more 
than recompensed herself for her failures in open strife by her suc- 
cesses in the council-chamber and in the cabinet of the diplomatist. 
Witness her repudiation of the obligations of the Treaty of Paris, 
an act which virtually placed her in a better position than that which 
she held when the allied armies of England and France set foot 
upon her soil. Witness her relations with Prussia throughout the 
war with France; relations, indeed, which secured for her the friend- 
ship of a Power which has not yet rewarded her with “ splendid 
ingratitude.” The grand triumph, however, of Muscovite statesman- 
ship has been the progress which Pan-Sclavonic theories have made 
along the banks of the Danube and the Save. 

These Pan-Sclavonic doctrines were originally the invention of a 
set of Moscow Jitterati, who, searching after particles and roots, arrived 
at the conclusion that the Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Moravian, 
Servian, Croatian, and other languages, speeches, and dialects, being 
all derivable from a common source, the nations, peoples, and races 
using and cultivating them ought certainly to combine together, 
being children of a common parent, and form a great Sclavonic 
empire. ‘There was about as much sense in this as if some one 
were to propose that England, Germany, Austria, Scandinavia, the 
United States, Denmark, and the Netherlands, should unite and 
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erect a Saxon-speaking empire; or that France, Spain, Italy, and 
Roumania should revive the glories of Rome; but, though the notion 
was at first tabooed by the authorities, it was afterwards deemed 
politic to support it, and Russia therefore emerged as the champion 
of liberty, the redresser of wrong, and the succourer of the oppressed, 
a remarkable and audacious réle for the enslaver of the Poles. 

Now, these candidates for admission into the all-comprehensive 
Russian system were not slow in learning to play their parts. Rest- 
less, uneducated, uncivilized, the majority of the Sclavonic races, the 
tribes of the Lower Danube, drank in with avidity every word of the 
new propaganda. Christianity, about which they had hitherto thought 
very little, and on which they had bestowed but scanty attention, 
became their battle-cry. The Crescent was in the ascendant. Why 
not pull it down, and rear the Cross, the holy symbol of their faith, 
in its stead? The Turk, whom they had hitherto regarded much as 
boys would regard a superannuated and toothless mastiff, once the 
terror of their youthful days, was a monster in human form. He was 
a tyrant, a ravisher, a devil, all in one. Was it possible that such a 
being had been suffered to exist so long without molestation? Could 
the Mahomedan creed be any more tolerated in Europe? Shame on 
them for having permitted such a dreadful state of things to continue, 
for having through so many years neglected their duty to themselves, 
to society, to Europe, and to the world! 

But, like everything else in this sublunary sphere, the excitement 
wore away. The Sclavonic peoples, races, and tribes, had heard the 
voice of the charmer, but, having wearied of its note, they had turned 
away and relapsed into their former tranquil condition. The super- 
annuated mastiff, toothless though he had grown, had still found a 
fang here and there with which he could dispense, and had become 
more than amiability itself in his old age. Had he not made over a 
fortress or two, and obligingly consented to withdraw the last of his 
befezed militatres from the territory of his weaker neighbours? Most 
assuredly he had, and for a while all was peace and tranquillity—all 
went merry as a marriage bell. 

This, however, did not exactly suit the policy or the ambition of 
Russia, whose carefully concocted measures now appeared doomed to 
fall to the ground and die a natural death. Were all the vassal states 
and races of Turkey so faint-hearted, that none would venture to 
throw the alea, to risk a trifle, a few square miles of land, for the 
chance of winning a prize of the first magnitude, of becoming the 
Viceroy of the Czar? Casting about, weighing probabilities, now 
here, now there, the eye of Russia fell upon a very promising pupil 
indeed—the tribe of the Black Mountain. The Montenegrins only 
numbered, at the outside, one hundred thousand men, but what of 
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that ? Could not their ranks become, like the widow’s cruse, an in- 
exhaustible fund; for who would dare to count the scores of spearless 
Cossacks who would, under the banner of Prince Nikita, confront the 
Ottoman foe? And so it came about that when an “ insurrection,” 
the work of Russian agents and spies, who had collected a very pretty 
horde of cosmopolitans, “ broke out” in the Herzegovina, it was the 
little Black Mountain which volunteered to feed the flame, and which 
poured band after band into the troubled districts. But, as a likely 
consequence, the example of Montenegro could not be lost upon 
Servia. It was true that Servia had declared her preference for peace. 
Still, as matters now stood, Montenegro could not be allowed. to 
assume the leadership and usurp the place which belonged by good 
right, to Prince Milan Obrenovitch. Thus it happened that Servia, 
goaded, cajoled, and bribed, was in reality the first to take the open 
initiative. ven then, however, although warring against a common 
foe, Servia and Montenegro have not been able to co-operate, to com- 
bine in any settled scheme of action. Jealous alike in the council- 
room and the tent, they could no more unite in the furtherance of one 
general idea than could Germany and France, Italy and Spain. 

I have thought it expedient to enter thus far to the merits of the 
Eastern Question ; but further it is not within. my province to go in 
the pages of Tzmpre Bar. I should be’ trespassing, under false 
colours, upon the patience of my reader, were I to attempt to explain 
why Russia has not taken up the sword herself, instead of leaving it 
to petty states to do her dirty work. The policy of Count Andrassy, 
& very interesting topic of investigation and study, I must also pass 
by on the other side. For it is with Roumania that I have mainly to 
deal to-day. 

The brief explanation which I have given of Russia’s Pan-Sclavonic 
plots was necessary, because without it sufficient light could not have 
been thrown upon the matter in hand. I have exposed the dealings 
of the Court of St. Petersburg with two out of the three vassal princi- 
palities of Turkey. I shall now proceed to show how it is that Rou- 
mania has escaped the snare, and why it is that that country has not 
been bitten by the venom of Pan-Sclavonic ideas. Nor shall I limit 
myself, as I have hitherto been compelled to do, to the political aspects 
of the case. It is my design to give a sketch of the country in as 
concise a form as I can, to record the experience and impressions of 
years spent in the land within the confines of a few brief pages; to 
offer to my reader the essence, so to speak, of protracted study and 
anxious observation. I have selected Roumania as the subject of this 
paper, because the military correspondent would not appear to have 
penetrated as far as its frontier-lines. I cannot, asa rule, compliment 
the newspapers on the manner in which their war correspondence has 
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been done. But, such asit is, a picture is daily presented to him who 
will vouchsafe to regard it of life in Servia, in Montenegro, in Bul- 
garia, in the Banateof Temesvar. Hitherto Roumania has, happily or 
unhappily, escaped the brush of the ward-painter ; and though, unlike 
the newspaper correspondent, I may not be penning these lines on 
the very spot about which I write, I can still pretend to lay claim to 
speak with authority as being one of the few Englishmen who have 
ever spent any time in RKoumania, and who have, even then, more 
than a surface acquaintance therewith. 

Roumania! The name in itself attracts the, attention of the most 
unobservant. And if it were spelt as it is by the people, it would 
prove more catching still. Romania—the country of the Roman 
people—of the populus Romanus—a ruin, a relic of the good old 
Roman empire! Yes, so it is. Roumania, or Romania, is the last 
vestige now remaining of the Roman province of Dacia, which com- 
prised, in the good old days.of Trajan, besides: it, Transylvania, the 
Bukovine, Bessarabia, and the Banate of Temesvar. This Dacia was 
once upon a time a very flourishing land. For did not Trajan think 
it worth his while to construct vast, roads and bridges, and do not 
certain perforated remnants at the Iron Gates still bear witness to his 
energy and skill? Ill-natured people declare that Romania was a 
species of Roman Botany Bay, and vow that all the escos and anos of 
Wallachia and Moldavia are but the offspring of brigands and thieves. 
Who shall say whether this be true.or no? It is highly probable, 
and indeed we know it for a fact,,that numbers of prisoners were 
transported to languish along the coasts of the Euxine Sea, but it 
would be uncharitable in the extreme to pronounce so sweeping @ 
verdict, and to stigmatise the bearers of an honoured name and an 
ancient title as the inheritors of an emperor’s curse. Rather let us 
suppose, as many wise persons assert, that the Roumans are descended 
from colonists introduced by Trajan into the country as a bulwark 
against those Gothic tribes who, even at that early period, were 
making themselves felt, a very thorn in the side of the civilised 
world, which was destined, later on, to succumb to their fatal influence. 

At first the Roumans, as, for the sake of convenience, I purpose to 
call them throughout, must have had,a comparatively easy time of it. 
True, even then, as we have seen, their task as vanguard was no 
sinecure, for the Goths, like each successive wave of the sea, kept 
beating upon their lines. But they were hardy and civilised, and 
communication with the capital was well kept up. It was when 
military decay and decadence crept in, when the Roman arms lost 
their prestige, that the waves made a clean sweep and burst right over 
all. Then it was sauve qui peut. They had to seek refuge in moun- 
tain cave and cranny; to run north, south, east, and west; to mix, 
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Jew-like, with other races, until the invading tribe had passed on and 
left the course clear for a while. The enemy disappeared, our Rou- 
mans returned to their ravaged fields, to their sadly-thinned flocks 
and herds, until there was another wave, another breach, and flight 
and refuge once more. It is tolerably evident, however, that some of 
those frantic tribes who always took such a delight in going “ West- 
ward, ho!” left a few of their friends behind them, as a memento, 
perhaps, or pour encourager les autres. There are two distinct races 
now in Roumania, or rather, I should say, two distinct types. First 
of all, there is the dark, or black, complexion, swarthy, bilious, and 
classical. But, side by side with it, and particularly in the more out- 
of-the-way regions, I have noticed a fair, almost white, head of hair, 
wholly innocent of eyebrows, snub-nosed, and with high cheek-bones. 

When the hordes of outer barbarians, who passed, as I have said, 
wave-like over the fertile plains of Roumania, had passed on to more 
remote regions—to Vienna, to Rome, to the very Pillars of Hercules 
—one might have supposed that the Roumans would have been 
allowed to settle down in peace, to till their fields and enjoy the 
fruits of their labours. But this was not to be. Placed between 
two hostile lands—Hungary on the one hand, and Turkey on the 
other—they fell alternately victims to both; and although, as is 
often the case, saviours arose, like the Judges in Israel, and fought 
for and won freedom from time to time, their lot became more 
desperate with every sun that rose. Michael the Brave and Radu 
Niegro, Rudolph the Black, have left behind them names which are 
regarded by all classes with pride and veneration. But when they 
disappeared from the scene, the old order of things became the rule 
once more, and it is indeed a fitting subject for marvel that the 
Roumaus were not annihilated altogether and driven off the face of the 
earth. What made matters even more hopeless was the fact that they 
had forsaken the faith of their fathers for the Greek heresy, and so 
had cut themselves off from all connection with Rome, and therefore 
from the countenance and protection of the Sovereign Pontiff, which 
have proved both to Hungary and Poland a strong tower of defence 
on more than one trying occasion. Things at length came to a 
crisis, and something must be done, some decided step taken to save 
the Rouman race. The people adopted the best course which now 
lay open to them, and placed themselves under the suzerainty of the 
Sublime Porte. They would not abjure their faith—that was too 
much to expect of them—but they secured terms honourable alike 
to victor and vanquished. Their religion they preserved intact. 
Not a mosque was to rear its profane minaret within the confines of 
Rouman territory. Not a Turk was to be suffered to pass without 
special permission into their borders. The Sultan was to appoint 
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their governors, Christian men like themselves, and protect them from 
the incursions of the foe. And in return for this protection they 
were to pay a tribute every year to their suzerain lord. The poor 
Roumans, however, had not yet arrived at the end of their troubles. 
Abuses crept in. The Phanariote hospodars who undertook their 
rule were, most of them, sad scamps, and lost no opportunity of 
amassing all the treasure upon which they could lay their hands in 
the shortest possible time. For might they not be removed at a 
moment’s notice by order of the Commander of the Faithful, brought 
back to Constantinople, and there beheaded or impaled? Stories of 
the conduct of these wretches, these “ monsters in human form,” 
would fill a tolerably-sized volume. But we must be passing on. It 
was, naturally enough, Russia who first interfered for the amelioration 
of the Rouman situation. England and France soon chimed in, and 
consulates were established at Bucharest. By degrees matters began 
to assume a more favourable aspect, and every one knows that the 
Crimean War and the Treaty of Paris put things on a pretty satis- 
factory footing. By that time, however, our old Dacia of Trajan had 
sadly dwindled down. Hungary had taken the lion’s share, having 
obtained Transylvania, the Bukovine, and the Banate of Temesvar, 
while Russia had been placed in possession of Bessarabia. ‘This is, 
indeed, the worst phase of the whole story. Turkey, when called 
upon from time to time to pay up in the shape of territory after some 
disastrous defeat, had drawn upon the bank of Roumania; a very 
ingenious, though scarcely honest, proceeding ; and the poor little 
state was now shorn of more than half its belongings. 

I shall ask you to glance for a moment at the Treaty of Paris, ere 
I take you to the country itself. By this treaty the autonomy of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, as separate states, was guaranteed. It was 
a crotchet of Napoleon III.—and a very sensible one too—to 
patronise the Danubian Principalities, and so, when Couza was 
elected hospodar of each separate state, the French emperor insisted 
that this was but fair, and the two provinces were therefore united, 
the letter only, not the spirit, of the Treaty of Paris being rigidly 
adhered to. Our statesmen were exceedingly wroth at the time, but 
all their protestations were vain, and they were forced to give in. 
Thenceforth Wallachia and Moldavia, which had hitherto always 
remained separate states, each subject to its own hospodar, were to 
have everything in common. Prince Couza, an old officer, was sent 
about his business through an intrigue of his brother mlitacres, and 
his place was not filled until M. Bratiano, the chief of the Red, or 
Republican, party, paid a visit one fine day to Berlin, and returned 
with Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, a young lieutenant of Prussian 
dragoons, who preferred the changes and chances of the throne to the 
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monotony of garrison life. ‘The new prince was at first very popular, 
but when he went away for a short time and came back with a wife, 
a Princess of the House of Wied, the Upper Ten, at least, were not as 
loyal as formerly. They thought that’ he might have chosen a consort 
among their own Rouman belles. The stiff étiquette of the Prussian 
Court was not to their taste. Elderly ladies, once reigning princesses 
themselves, or daughters of reigning princes, objected to being kept 
standing an evening because they were in the presence of one who 
was not, they thought, a whit better or grander than themselves. 
Soon there were mutterings of discontent, ere long to grow louder and 
deeper. Ils ne sont pas a la hauteur de leur position, was commonly 
said. 

The climax was reached when the Franco-Prussian War broke out. 
The Roumans, as I have said, were greatly indebted to France. They 
sent their children to the Ecole Polytechnique, and to the universities 
and schools of Paris. French had supplanted Greek as the language 
of fashionable society, which was as Gallicised as the Russian has ever 
been. The Rouman sympathies went heart and soul with France. 
What, then, more natural than a collision between ruler and ruled. 
The prince was almost “sent to Coventry.” His unpopularity in- 
creased with every day that dawned. ‘The princess, a very pattern 
of all that is good and true, but simple and quiet in her tastes almost 
to a fault, also came in for her share of abuse. I have heard, though 
I cannot speak quite positively, that the two were within an ace of 
leaving the country to manage itself. The princess, it was declared, 
spent one whole night on her knees before her husband, begging and 
praying him to go away. But he remained firm, though he would 
have left had not Bismarck prevailed on him to stay. The war over, 
matters improved by degrees, and now everything is proceeding with 
tolerable smoothness, though the Roumans cannot and will not forget 
that their prince is not one of themselves, Thus, as I have endeavoured 
to show, ‘Turkey has, in the main, acted fairly by the Principality. 
And, furthermore, it is, on the one hand, the kindness of Napoleon III., 
on the other hand, the Prussian connection, which have preserved the 
Roumans from Russian influence. They are a race apart, no mere 
Sclavonic tribe, but the inheritors of a far higher name, that of Rome 
itself. ‘Their ambition is to restore the province of Dacia, to reconquer 
Transylvania, the Bukovine, Bessarabia, and the Banate of Temesvar, 
and having reconstructed the historical province, to rule over it in 
peace and quietness. I have never heard that they aspired to preside 
over a revivified Eastern Empire with a capital at Constantinople. 
This is another of those fantastic theories matured in the brain of 
some special correspondent, who has to concoct a sensational dish for 
every post that leaves. 
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Altogether, in round numbers, the Roumans properly so called can 
muster about ten millions of souls. I include, of course, the Roumans 
in the provinces already mentioned as forming, with Roumania, the 
old Dacia. I also include the Roumans who are scattered throughout 
European Turkey, especially on the shores of Macedonia. 

Those who are fond of talking about the Empire of the East look to 
Roumania as a likely basis of operations. But I'must confess that I 
do not think that Roumania is intended by Providence, any more than 
Servia or Montenegro, to act as the liberator of the Christians ‘in 
Turkey. Nor, I may add, can I see what useful. purpose would be 
served if this liberty were effected. For the next day, if all the 
Mahomedans were driven over the Hellespont, we should have 
Roumans, Sclavonians, Hellenes, and Albanians all by the ears, and 
then for a few genuine “ atrocities.” Each petty state is sufficiently 
large to work its own regeneration. When this is done it will be time 
to talk about shaking off the easy yoke of the Sublime Porte. Until 
then, let us hear no more about such stuff as that with which we have 
lately been surfeited. 

By the way, while I am on the political part of my article, I may 
as well mention a thing or two which are not, I believe, generally 
known. It is not, I imagine, “ generally known” that in 1872 there 
was a proposition made to Austria by Germany,that the former country 
should take the Danubian Principalities, giving up Bohemia in return. 
‘This I know for a fact, as a feeler was put out, and my authority is 
one of the principal statesmen in Itoumania. 

It may not also be “ generally known” that in the same year an 
attempt was made to get the prince out of the country, and that by 
no less a personage than the then Prime Minister, who had every 
telegraph wire in his pay for twenty-four hours, so that not a word of 
news should by any chance reach Berlin. Thejplan failed; but that 
there was such a scheme is nevertheless an undeniable fact. 

The Consul-General at Bucharest at that time was Mr. John 
Green, who has since retired from the service. His predecessor was 
Sir Robert Colquhoun, a man who commanded far more affection and 
respect from the natives than falls to the lot of most of his colleagues 
in the Levant, and who used his opportunities far more efficaciously 
than Mr. Green was permitted to do. I do not intend by these 
observations to find any fault with the policy of Mr. Green. He had 
the misfortune to live at Bucharest under a Gladstone Government ; 
Sir Robert Colquhoun flourished at a time when the Canning tradi- 
tions were paramount at the Golden Horn. 

One of the most curious anomalies, whilst I am on the subject of 
Consuls-General, which I noticed during my stay at Bucharest, was 
the American Consul-General, Mr. Pixiotto, a*"gentleman of the 
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Jewish persuasion. No one ever knew whether he was really in the 
pay of Americans or Jews. Certainly he was not wanted for 
Americans, as there were none in the place, if we except a dentist, 
who took good care of himself. And, to complicate matters, the best 
Jews would have nothing to say to him. He amused himself with 
constantly sending up sensational reports to some M.P. with whom 
he was evidently on intimate terms. One, his, I believe, was gravely 
quoted in Parliament. It was, as far as I can remember, to the effect 
that the Jews were being massacred all over the country, and that 
the rest—Paddy again—were saving themselves by swimming over 
the Danube. Now, considering that the “ beautiful blue Danube ” is 
a very broad river, Mr. Pixiotto should have been asked to explain 
how it was that the Jews, of all people, had become such expert 
swimmers. 

To get to Roumania, one has to travel by rail to Pesth, thence by 
rail or boat to Basiasch, and so on, past the Iron Gates, in one of the 
fine Austrian steamers. It is a three days journey from Vienna, but 
nothing can be more pleasant. Every accommodation on board, 
capital feeding, pleasant society and lovely scenery,—what more could 
one desire? There are, however, as a rule, few towns on the Walla- 
chian bank, which is usually low and sandy. But the country boasts 
some of fair size, such as Tergovesti and Ploesti, Giurgevo, and Galatz, 
Craiova and Braila. Of Bucharest, the capital, I shall speak anon. 
Little Wallachia, on the west, is hilly, but the country is generallv 
low and flat, and marshy and feverish. Fever is, indeed, the curse of 
the place, as I learned to my cost. I think, however, that I got off 
very well, for during my residence in Roumania, cholera, diphtheria, 
small pox, and consumption, made sad havoc among the people. The 
climate is one of extremes, Italy in the summer, Russia in the winter 
months. The houses are, therefore, built with very thick walls, to 
ward off the heat and the cold. 

The nobility of Roumania—for every gentleman is there a prince—- 
are almost entirely of Greek descent, being sprung from the Phanariote 
and other Hospodars. Among them, we find the illustrious names of 
Cantacuzéne, Palzologos and Ypsilanti. The Ghicas, a great family, 
are of Albanian origin. Other well-known families are those of 
Bibesco and Golesco, Rosetti and Bratiano, Floresco and Tell, Stizii» * 
and Souza. They are pleasant, well-bred people, very fashiona’)!» 
as a rule, very extravagant, and very happy-go-lucky. The sp: 
children of Fortune, they must have everything at their desire. Ths 
gayest of the gay, they have not always exhibited that respect |v: 
the marriage-tie which was, until lately, so characteristic of 1) 
country. And it is so easy to procure a divorce under the 7¢ = 
the Greek Church, that it is no wonder that wedlock is regarded «: 
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loose a bondage. The Greek Church, I may here observe, allows 
three divorces. A propos of this, I may repeat a little tale as it was 
told to me, with the simple proviso that every word of it is true. A 
young lady, just twenty-one, was standing before the hymeneal altar, 
for the third time, by the side of a gentleman to whom she had just 
been united in the bonds of holy matrimony, when the Bishop who 
had performed the service, thinking, good man, that he would improve 
the occasion, took upon him to hint that the bride had better content 
herself for once, as this was her last chance. “ Not so,” replied the 
undaunted and unblushing fair one, “I have still another, for was not 
my first husband my cousin, and was not our marriage, therefore, 
illegal?” Ex uno disce omnes, one might say, but there are 
exceptions. 

Countless tales and anecdotes might be told of the eccentricities of 
some of these people, did space allow. But I must be hurrying 
onward, and can only content myself with a few. During the last 
winter of my residence at Bucharest, one of the singers at the Opera 
had the ill-luck to become unpopular with a certain set. No sooner 
did she appear on the stage than the signal for a general uproar was 
given, the curtain was dropped, and confusion reigned supreme. At 
length, after a few nights, the manager, growing weary of this kind 
of amusement, called in the police, and a free fight was the result. 
The effect was highly comical. The jeunesse dorée of Roumania 
battling with common policemen in the arena of the pit, mothers and 
sisters looking down on the tournament from the boxes above. The 
scene, indeed, could be more easily imagined than described. How- 
ever, the riots still continued, and at length terminated in a real 
honest engagement. Some of the golden youth aforementioned were 
taken into custody and imprisoned for a longer or a shorter period, 
according to the quality of their crimes and misdemeanours, and there 
seemed to be every prospect of peace. Vain hope! On the following 
evening a young sub-lieutenant, the brother of one of the offenders, 
stalked into the theatre, and approaching the prefect of police, in one of 
the intervals, gave him a sound boxon the ear. The old man instantly 
drew his sword, which the other as quickly seized and broke across 
his knee. The consequence of this escapade was the loss of our sub- 
lieutenant’s commission, and two years’ imprisonment, a very fair 
punishment for such a piece of insubordination. Yet, will it be 
believed, all Bucharest sympathised with the lad, and abused the old 
prefect most heartily. Another night, also at the theatre, a gentle- 
man observed another, seated in the next box to his own, looking in 
his direction. Becoming furious, he threw his opera-glass into his 
face, with the exclamation, “How dare you look at my wife?” Of 
course the insult could not be passed over, and a duel was the result. 
The theatre is, as will be seen, a fertile scene of strife. One more 
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anecdote in connection with it, ere I proceed to another topic. One 
night, at the ciose of one of the grand Opera bals masques, two gentle- 
men found themselves standing on the steps outside, each with a 
lady on his arm. Each had hailed a cab, but only one was forth- 
coming. Whose was it to be? Neither would yield the point, so 
there was one more duel on the list on the following morning. 
The Rouman aristocracy, I may here remark, are very partial to 
duelling, and rarely forego an opportunity of showing of what stuff 
they are made. ‘To tread accidentally on a dress at a ball is to put 
your life in mortal jeopardy ; should you be so unlucky as to let your 
partner fall, you had better make your will at once, unless you are a 
erack shot. Ata grand ball given one night at a very popular hotel, 
a young man was entrusted with the management of the cotillon in 
the place of the host, who was eighty years of age. In the middle of 
the dance a friend came up and asked him to introduce a particular 
figure. He xeplied that he would do so if he could, but it turned 
out that he could not. At the conclusion of the cotillon the friend 
returned, and begged to know why he had omitted the figure. 
Explanation was fruitless; insuits were interchanged; and they 
fought next day. I shall wind up this subject of duelling with an 
account of a duel, as I heard it through an English general, who is 
also a Turkish pasha. During the Austrian occupation in 1853, a 
German military surgeon and a Wallachian officer somehow fell foul 
of each other, and determined to fight it out. The duel came off in 
a room in one of the houses in the Podu Mogosoi, the principal street 
of Bucharest. Sabres were the arms selected, but neither knew how 
touse them. The battle was ludicrous in the extreme. Advancing 
towards his foe, the Austrian, with cries of “ Verdammter Kerl!” 
and other ornate phrases, drove him, by sheer slashing and hammer- 
ing, to the opposite wall. Then the Rouman, taking heart, also with 
his war-cry, slashed and hammered in return. But nothing came of 
it all; both were tired; both black and blue; the sabres of both had 
been converted into saws, so jagged were they, but no blood had 
been shed. In vain did the seconds call upon their friends; in vain 
was each regaled at intervals with a glass of raker. The blood would 
not flow. At length, becoming desperate, the Austrian struck a furious 
blow at the enemy; the sabre, now a saw, caught his neck and tore 
out a tiny piece of skin, and so ended one of the most extraordinary 
duels that have ever been recorded. 

Bucharest, “the city of pleasure,” is a very gay and fashionable 
town, when you can get out of the squalor and dirt of the streets. It 
is full of splendid mansions, beautifully furnished and appointed, and 
in luxury is second to none. The Podu Mogosoi, already referred to, 
is the principal thoroughfare, and in it are to be found the palace, the 
chief offices, the theatre, and all the shops. To the north of the town 
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is the Chaussée, or carriage-drive, which is always extensively patron- 
ised. This was, a few years since, the scene of a remarkable adven- 
ture. <A lady and her daughter, people of immense wealth, were 
seated in their carriage at the further end of the road, when a young 
officer rode up and paid his respects to them. All at once he said to 
the lady, “ What would you do if I were to run away with your 
daughter?” and, without awaiting her reply, placed the girl before 
him on the saddle, galloped off, and was not heard of again for a fort- 
night, when the couple returned to Bucharest as man and wife. 
There are a few very fine gardens on the Chaussée, abounding in 
supper-rooms and convenient thickets. These are much visited during 
the summer months. From the Chaussée you can catch a distant 
glimpse of the Carpathians, some eighty miles off, on a clear day. 
The road to the mountains runs through Ploesti. Bucharest swarms 
with officers, for there is a garrison of about 5000 men in the town. 
The cavalry officers are, as a rule, fine fellows and thorough gentle- 
men—great swells, some people would call them. Their uniform is a 
red coat, white overalls, and high boots, and the hussar busby. The 
line, on the other hand, are not much to boast of, and are quiet, in- 
offensive creatures, much given to haunting the cafés, whose name is 
legion here. I have noticed, however, great camaraderie among 
them; they are pleasant and good-natured, with perhaps a few ex- 
ceptions. One thing for which they all deserve praise, with indeed 
the rest of their fellow countrymen, is their strict temperance and 
sobriety. I did not see a gentleman the worse for liquor during the 
whole time that I remained in the country. 

The churches, three hundred in number, form an important feature 
in the coup d’wil. The religion is the orthodox Greek, and there is 
a metropolitan at Bucharest. The priests are sadly ignorant, the 
poorer classes superstitious and fanatical. As for the aristocracy, they 
patronise the church, but do not allow it to interfere with their mode 
of life. A priest is rarely to be found in one of their salons. One 
priest, however, I remember, who sometimes visited at a certain house, 
but he was the butt of the company, and the great amusement was to 
get him to sing French songs of a rather equivocal character, he, un- 
happy man, being, it is needless to say, blissfully ignorant of the 
language. But if a foreigner were to lay his hand on a priest, a 
hundred knives would at once dart out, and summary vengeance be 
inflicted on the culprit. Some of the ceremonies are interesting 
enough, but I must avow that I was disappointed. The Good Friday 
evening service is perhaps the most curious. The people, with tapers 
in their hands, follow the Cross thrice round the church, chanting a 
mournful dirge. 

There are some very queer customs in the country in connection 
with certain days. At Christmas, mummers, dressed up to represent 
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the Deity, Christ, the Magi, and other persons mentioned in Holy 
Writ, go the round of the town, entering all the cafés, show them- 
selves and collect shoals of pence. Another day a troup of gipsies 
will enter your court, bearing branches of trees. They advance to the 
door, and your men, already provided, dash buckets of water all over 
them. They shriek and shiver, but a handful of coppers soon sets 
everything to rights, and they proceed on their damperrand. On the 
first of May the whole populace turns out at an early hour to walk in 
the park, take coffee, and otherwise air themselves. No one would 
stay away for the world. The Sunday morning officers’ parades, too, 
are peculiar. At about eleven o’clock the officers of each regiment in 
garrison muster in the park, and are inspected by the Prince himself, 
who walks through the lines and talks to one and the other. This 
isa very pretty sight indeed, and is much enjoyed, particularly when 
the weather is not too warm. 

Bucharest is not badly off in the matter of amusement. There is 
an opera season, a bouffe season, and a French theatre season. Then 
strolling minstrel bands make their appearance from time to time, 
with perhaps a circus or two. During the summer months the 
gardens are a great resort, the Hrashka Garden being the one most 
extensively patronised. The baths at Vusuresti are also in great requi- 
sition, and in the winter, especially at the Carnival, there are balls and 
parties in abundance. The boyards turn out capital four-in-hand 
drags and sledges, and every one who can procure a cab drives out 
on Thursdays and Sundays, the two days par eacellence devoted to 
general pleasure. I must not forget to notice the /aoutari, or gipsy 
musicians, who perform on the most wonderful instruments with fine 
effect. ‘These men are entirely self-taught, and are to be found all 
over Roumania, Transylvania, and Hungary. Gipsies swarm in those 
countries, but are naturally much looked down upon. The Jews, of 
whom there are many, particularly in Moldavia, are not, as a rule, 
liked by the natives, who still adhere to the old tradition of their 
Christian blood-drinking propensities at the Feast of the Passover. 
There have been massacres, but these are things of the past. Still 
there is not much love lost between them and the Roumans, whose 
country is styled Palestine in Europe. 

The governing machine comprises the prince, his ministers, and 
two chambers, the upper, or senate, and the lower, composed of depu- 
ties like our House of Commons. Among these are to be found 
peasant deputies, who represent the agricultural interests. There is 
a free constitution, and capital punishment has been abolished. 
toumania is the land of officialism. There are more public officers 
here in proportion than there are in either France or Prussia. There 
are also troops of lawyers, and the law-suits are often protracted to an 
indefinite period. The punishment for murder is a life spent at tke 
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salt mines, and, as might be imagined, life is not much valued in the 
land. As an instance of this I may cite the murder of a servant girl 
who, sent by her mistress to the market, found fault with the weight 
of the meat. The butcher, at her request, accompanied her to the 
Prefecture of Police, and an opinion was pronounced in favour of the 
girl, the weight being in reality under the standard. Without more 
ado, then, the butcher drew his knife, and, before the assembled 
officials, plunged it into the heart of the girl. Another day a gentle- 
man was walking in his courtyard with his brother, when they hap- 
pened to quarrel over some disputed point. He immediately pulled 
out a revolver and shot his brother dead. I was informed that three 
months’ imprisonment set everything straight. A boyard also shot 
his wife’s coachman, because he refused to tell him where he had 
driven her. A small fine settled this business. When I travelled in 
the diligence to the Transylvanian frontier, I was accompanied by a 
couple of soldiers as a guard. This precaution was (necessary, as 
there were brigands and robbers about. On the other hand, the 
peasant entertains considerable respect for the boyard, and will put 
up with a great deal from him. I once had a narrow escape. I was 
crossing the wood markets, where about a hundred waggons were 
drawn up, when one of the carters, in spite of my warning, nearly 
ran me down. Acting on the impulse of the moment, I drew my 
cane smartly across his back. The man had a knife stuck in his 
girdle, and his comrades were similarly provided, but they took the 
chastisement with exemplary meekness. I could not help afterwards 
reproaching myself for my folly, for I was quite alone among them 
all. 

The Rouman boyards are much given to gaming, and large fortunes 
are lost and won at cards, for they all play high. This passion they 
share in common with the Magyar nobility. Many of their estates 
are mortgaged, and their extravagance has made fearful ravages in 
their possessions. This is, of course, a source of weakness, of which 
the Republican party do not fail to take advantage whenever they 
have the chance. 

As for the other towns of Roumania, they are usually filthily dirty, 
and utterly devoid of interest of any kind whatsoever. One may 
select any one and pronounce it a fair sample of the whole. Bucharest, 
the city of pleasure, has devoured them all. The boyards live little 
in the country, but divide their attentions between the capital and 
foreign lands, for they are great travellers. Everyone, as I have said, 
who has any pretension to rank, enjoys the title of prince, and it is 
amusing to notice how the petits boyards and the tradespeople copy 
their betters when they too go abroad. One day, at Vienna, I was 
told that there was a great Wallachian prince staying at my hotel. 
On inquiry, I diseovered that he was a prosperous bootmaker. There 
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is always any amount of show, but not always the substance with the 


shadow thereof. 


In these few lines I have endeavoured to give as faithful a sketch 
of the Roumans generally as space will permit. To sum up, I may 
say, as the reader has probably observed, that they are, for the most 
part, what the French would call bons enfants, but thoroughly vain 
and empty-headed, the most unpractical people in the world. Some 
time ago they gravely spoke of invading Hungary, in order to win 
back Transylvania. And here I may remark that what hate they 
possess is directed against the Magyar, not against the Turk. They 
never see a Mahomedan, are perfectly free, and have no quarrel 
with the Porte. But Germans and Hungarians are their abhorrence. 
What would you do with such a race as this but leave it to itself to 
work out its own advancement? It has no originality, no arts, no 
manufactures. Remove the foreign elements, and it collapses. Still 
I wish the Roumans well. With all their faults, they are most agree- 
able and amusing society, but they are not the stuff of which con- 
querors are made. None but an ignoramus of the first calibre would 
propose them as the organisers of a new empire in the East, nor would 
they, unless I be greatly mistaken, be so absurd as to undertake the 
task for themselves. They are well off, and they know it. Safe 
under the gis, once of France, now of Germany, they have steered 
clear of the shoals of Russian diplomacy. They are an easy-going, 
pleasure-loving set, and I trust that it may be my lot to see the Iron 
Gates once more before I settle down for ever. 


J. W. OZANNE. 
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Song. 


My love loves me! how much 
T cannot say ; 
He told me by a glance, a touch, 
And hands held fain ; 
I cannot tell again 


That tender way. 


My love loves me! how this 
You cannot know; 
He taught me by a word, a kiss, 
And face held fain ; 
That tender way again 


I cannot show. 





An Ol Man's Darling. 
A STORY, 
By A. W. DUBOURG, 
Avutuor oF ‘ Bitter Fruit,’ ‘ Basin’s Farra, ‘ VirrortA CoNTARINI.’ 
(Joint Author of the Comedy * New Men and Old Acres.’) 


CHapter V. 
A SECOND VICTORY. 


Mazen returned home in a measure comforted. She knew that 
Frank Foster would be cared for with the truest care by Miss 
Lindsay ; that, whether for life or death, it would be well with him in 
her faithful hands. The fierce tempest of her bosom was indeed 
lulled, but in the revulsion of feeling an intolerable sense of shame 
fell upon her as she entered her husband’s room. In her dire 
anguish at the story suddenly told her by Frank Foster’s friend, she 
had almost flung away the chains of duty—as far as purpose and in- 
tention went, she had really done so in her hurried walk to Miss 
Lindsay’s house, but evil purpose and intention had paled away in the 
strength of that true woman’s wise and merciful love; and though it 
is possible, under any circumstances, that the evil purpose would have 
been averted long before execution, none the less did the sense of 
crime weigh on Mabel’s conscience. 

Happily, it was still her right to enter her husband’s roon—still 
her right to minister to his wants—to soothe the irritability of his 
afflicted condition—to stand at his bedside as his true and lawful wife. 
It would still be well with her parents and sister at Torquay, their 
lives would still be lived in pleasant comfort and peace. The awful 
danger to which her mad anguish had exposed her seemed to grow into 
a visible embodiment of horror as she fell upon her knees at the foot of 
Jacob’s bed, and wept sore tears. In the sense of Frank Foster's well- 
being, and in the thought of her own recent danger, a feeling of 
repulsion arose with regard to her old lover, and a feeling of tenderness 
arising out of gratitude for her own preservation seemed insensibly to 
attach her with new bonds to Jacob Vaughan: the pendulum swings 
to and fro, and the adjustments of the human heart are very subtle. 

Even Jacob, who was not gifted with a ready power of discernment, 
felt in some dim way that Mabel’s conscientious sense of duty was 
irradiated by an unwonted tenderness ; and in truth Mabel’s repentance 
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and gratitude for deliverance took the form of a great outpouring of 
love and devotion. 

After a day or two, a letter duly arrived from Southampton, with 
the address in Miss Lindsay’s writing. Mabel intercepted the letter 
before it reached her husband’s room; she detested this concealment, 
and would have given worlds to have read the contents to her husband ; 
but she did not dare to do this, and she opened the letter in the soli- 
tude of her own room—not with eagerness, but rather with repugnance 
and shame, and this feeling was increased when she found that Miss 
Lindsay was enabled to give a fair report of the invalid, coupled with 
very hopeful assurance of eventual recovery. 

The letter was rather long; it alluded but little to Mr. Foster— 
designedly, no doubt; its chief matter was an indignant, though not a 
very coherent, protest—the outpouring of Miss Lindsay’s excited feel- 
ings. “It’s his rascally mean, niggling habits I hate,” stated the 
letter. “I don’t mind a big battle, but why must he plague a woman 
by meddling with beef-tea? Iknew he was in the house the moment 
the flyman plumped down my boxes in the hall. If ever I saw a false 
hussey in my life, it is this precious landlady. She wore a widow's 
cap, and she slunk down on the hall chair and begged my pardon, be- 
cause the Lord had blessed her with many aftlictions, and her breath 
was bad, the stairs in Southampton being always steep. First, her 
husband had been taken, who was in the sea line, and swore a great 
deal, though not otherwise reprobate, and then her two blessed infants ; 
and then the bailiffs who cleared the house under a bill of sale—though 
her furniture was mercifully redeemed through Gospel Love ; and it 
didn’t become her, as being regenerate, to have roasting done on the 
Sabbath, though potatoes might stand in the oven without sin, but 
not meat on the spit with hot dripping for those who look for crowns 
of Glory. 

“He's got her, I said to myself—he’s filled her poor soul with 
empty words, and barren doctrine, and hollow lies; but still I hoped 
for the best. I told her to send out directly for one pound of the best 
gravy-beef, and before I went up-stairs, I gave her directions how to 
make half a tea-cupful of real essence of beef—printed directions that 
a child could understand. 

“ In three quarters of an hour she sent up a cup of hot water with 
some grease floating at the top. He’s got her, sure enough! I ex- 
claimed—essence of beef is a test that never fails! A liar can’t make 
essence of beef, though a liar can quote Scripture by the page. Poor 
woman ! she’s too far gone for my salvation—he’s sugared her wretched 
soul all over with lying cant and Scripture words. I sent out for 
another pound of gravy-beef, and I made it myself, and stood over it 
all the time it simmered, and it’s gradually building him up, Mabel 
—the Lord’s blessing, and that good, true, honest essence of beef, the 
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Lord be praised! And I shall tell him everything in good time, be sure 
of that ; but as for beef-tea, and everything else that enters the house, 
butter and all—the scoundrel sets that poor woman to picking and 
stealing, and I’m forced to watch things like a cat; that’s why I hate 
his mean, paltry ways. 

“Mr. Foster is, on the whole, a very good and patient invalid— 
though he certainly swears now and then (I attribute the habit 
partly to original sin and partly to nervous irritation through dealing 
with those rascally Orientals) ; andI fancy I detected an oath or two, 
just muttered in an underbreath, as I was reading aloud that dear, 
sweet tract, ‘Pots of Honey, or Little Tommy’s Temptation’; but I 
like him all the better for a little swearing, I can always get on so 
well with sinners. I delight in a thoroughly good sinner! it’s your 
‘good’ people who always beat me. That scoundrel knows where ’m 
weak, and when he’s bent on worrying me—as he is just now, out of 
spite—he always sets one of those poor lost souls right in my way, 
like that miserable landlady. May the Lord have mercy on her, poor 
thing, for she’s past man’s help, or woman’s either.” 

Miss Lindsay was a thoroughly good nurse, and fortunately, more- 
over, she was in that state of buoyant spirits which is very infectious 
for good in the case of those who are in a depressed condition, physical 
or mental. She had good reason for being thus jubilant; the long- 
expected battle had been fought, and the victory was with her. The 
landlady on her part was very grateful to Providence, for she had 
never before been blessed with such a lodger; never before had she 
been able to plunder so largely with so much impunity ; prime cuts of 
the joint fell before her shameless knife, and the hot meats grew 
curiously less in the process of cooling. Miss Lindsay had sharp 
eyes, and nothing escaped her; but she considered these purloinings in 
the light of petty reprisals on the part of the arch-foe, and in the 
strength of her substantial victory she could afford to regard them 
with contempt. She looked upon the landlady, indeed, as a mere 
catspaw, and it lent a very enjoyable zest to her solitary meals to be 
able to carry on a fire of sarcastic comments ‘across the table with 
regard to the diminished food—bread and butter, and meat and eggs, 
and tea and sugar. She jeered triumphantly at the petty meanness 
and grovelling nature of her vanquished enemy. “ You shan’t worry 
me,” she cried, with good-humoured derision; “don’t fancy it for a 
moment; ten shillings a week, more or less, will pay for all your 
miserable thefts, and as for my essence of beef, I'll take good care you 
never meddle with that.” Sometimes, it must be confessed, when Miss 
Lindsay was more than usually provoked, she paid back her debt in 
weightier coin. It was irresistibly delightful to her to twit her anta- 
gonist on his failure, and deride the impotence of his deep-laid schemes. 
“So, so, you thought you would have lured that poor girl here, did 
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you? and destroyed her soul, hey? but Margaret came instead, you 
see. Margaret bothers you, hey? Margaret means to bother you, 
and she means to keep watch and ward, recollect ; so you had best be 
off with your cursed plots, and leave those two poor souls at peace.” 

Those who only knew Margaret Lindsay in the ordinary walks of 
life, and beheld her armed cup-d-pie with aggressive determination 
against the devil and all his lies, did not know the heart of tenderness 
that beat beneath the armour. Mabel Vaughan knew it, and Frank 
Foster learnt it quickly, though something of martial brevity, and 
even a touch of brusquerie, always clung to her manner and voice, 
and her bearing, erect and gaunt, had much of the military type; in 
truth her tenderness was rather of a masculine nature—that supreme 
tenderness of men, which is so often linked to supreme courage and 
dare-devil force. 

For some time during his great weakness, Frank Foster did not 
know who Miss Lindsay really was; he thought, when he was able 
to think at all, that she was a very skilful nurse hired to nurse him 
by the doctor; but, hired or not, he soon felt that her services were 
beyond all reward of wages. Miss Lindsay was well content to let 
him remain in his ignorance; she had promised to tell him the truth 
about Mabel, but notwithstanding her undaunted courage, she involun- 
tarily shrank from the ordeal. 

“T have accepted all your kindness and devotion,” said Foster, 
addressing her one day; “I want to know to whom I am indebted.” 

“My name’s Lindsay—Margaret Lindsay,” she answered. 

“Are you a professional nurse ?” 

“No,” she replied, without further comment. 

“Then I am still more your debtor,” he rejoined, “though money 
could never pay the debt I owe you. You have come here, you, a 
lady, to nurse me because I am all alone without any friends ;” and 
tears of gratitude stood in his eyes. 

“ Beef-tea time,” rejoined Miss Lindsay ; “the doctor says you are 
not to talk ;” and she abruptly terminated the conversation. 

But the ordeal was only postponed to a future day, and the thought 
of it rendered Miss Lindsay somewhat fidgety. “So you are going 
to worry me about this business, are you?” she exclaimed one after- 
noon over her solitary tea-table. “I don’t care for half a pound of 
sugar, or a quarter of a pound of butter either way, or that cold 
shoulder of lamb at dinner, though it’s downright shameful, looking 
at the market price; but I can see you are up to your cursed tricks 
with that poor young fellow. You think I’m afraid of telling him the 
truth, but I’m not! I tell you fifty times over, I’m not! As soon as 
he’s well enough he shall know everything.” Nevertheless, although 
Miss Lindsay kept a bold front towards the enemy, she really did feel 
afraid in her heart of hearts. It was her custom to act on the spur of 
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the moment, but she found herself thinking as to how much of the 
truth she might truthfully tell. 

The day came at last. She was sitting at his bedside; he took her 
hand in his with such strength as he had. “I want to speak to you— 
I must. You are always doing some good work for me—I want to tell 
you the great work you have done.” 

“Two minutes, not a moment more,” she answered; “I can’t 
stay.” 

“T say, I owe so much to you ” he continued. 

“The Lord’s blessing, and essence of beef,” she rejoined. 

“ Of course,” he answered ; “ but more than that——” |: 

“ Pots of honey!” she exclaimed ; “it never fails.” 

“Your faithfulness, and steadfast kindness,” he replied, emphati- 
cally. “I had lost all faith in woman’s truth—I was in love once, 
you must know.” Miss Lindsay began to tremble. “It was real 
love, though it began in boyhood. She was the grand dream of my 
life—she filled up, yes, brimming over, my ideal of a grand woman, 
though she was only a girl; so good, so noble, so brave, so self- 
denying. Only a boy and girl, as they called us, but I loved her—God 
help me !—I never knew how much I loved her.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Miss Lindsay, averting her head. 

“We couldn’t marry, they all declared; of course we couldn’t, and 
I suppose they spoke wisely. Well, the engagement was broken off ; 
we were free. Free! good God! as if I could be ever free—but we 
were free, they said, she and I, to marry whom we would. I went 
away to the East. I should soon forget the stupid affair, they all told 
me; she would marry someone else, they predicted, and I should do 
the same ; distance and time would assuredly cure the heart pang—a 
flesh wound, a mere scratch, the wise folks said with a smile. But the 
cure never came to me; my grand woman always lived in my heart— 
my star of womanhood always shone in my heaven. One day I 
received a letter from my mother—the girl I loved was going to be 
married—a rich old man; I didn’t believe it—I couldn’t believe it, 
though my mother had written the words. I went out that day all 
by myself; I wandered to some solitary place among the rocks—no 
living being dwelt there—only the limestone, and the purple shadows, 
and the cloudless blue sky. I cried aloud, ‘No, no! not this thing, 
not this horrible, monstrous thing ; she can’t! not that man’s polluting 
touch ; she can’t, she can’t!’ I shouted till the echoes answered me. 
I flung myself down on the burning rock, beneath the fierce rays of 
that Eastern sun. ‘Fool aud wretch! I shrieked scornfully ; ‘ you 
will try to lure her with your gold ; but never, never your wife—never, 
she will die first; never, in God’s name; but my wife, mine—mine, in 
God’s sight—God and I there alone.’ And in the agony of my 
horrible thoughts I clutched the hard rock, and I prayed—I shrieked 
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out prayers, prayers of agony, with the perspiration streaming from 
me, that this thing should not come to pass. There was no mortal 
eye to see me; no one to scoff at me, no one to laugh at me; only the 
hard, burning rock. 

“ Well, I was a fool for my pains, and my prayers, and all my shout- 
ing and shrieking. My mother’s next letter said she was married. It 
was on the very day—lI verified the date in my pocket-book—when I 
made such an idiot of myself among the rocks. I turned almost sick 
with shame when I read the words; my grand ideal was destroyed, 
the idol of my life had fallen—the promised cure of my heart-ache 
had come with a vengeance, for the great faiths of my life were clean 
swept out. Aye, I had loved her, once with highest honour, and still 
I loved her with pity. ‘If she must pass through this shame,’ I cried, 
‘let the nobleness of her nature be blunted—let her fine feelings be 
destroyed—let her be saved from those pangs of self-contempt and 
self-loathing—let her at least be happy in this degradation.’ It was 
so ordained, mercifully, I believe ; my poor mother saw her some time 
after her marriage—the girl I had worshipped had become worthy of 
her destiny, revelling in her husband’s vulgar wealth. Enough of 
her; but the loss of her had left me a hopeless sceptic, and with the 
loss of my mother my faith had gone in women. This is what you 
have done for me,” he said, earnestly : “ you have restored some of the 
old faith, some of the old belief in the old ideals; the true metal has 
rung out again in your steadfastness, and truth, and devoted care. If 
I recover, body and soul will have received their healing at your 
hands; accept my gratitude, it is all I can give you;” and he pressed 
Miss Lindsay’s hand with all the strength he possessed. 

Miss Lindsay vouchsafed no immediate reply. They sat for a while 
in silence; suddenly, without the slightest premonitory indication, 
Miss Lindsay exclaimed the word “ Beast!” in an emphatic voice. 

The invalid started with surprise. “Scoundrel!” continued Miss 
Lindsay, and she shook her fist in her accustomed manner. 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired the invalid, in hopeless perplexity. 

“ He’s trying to make me tell lies !” 

“ Who ?—pray explain.” 

“The devil! he’s here—here in this room.” 

“ Absurd!” exclaimed Foster, in a state of utter bewilderment. 

“Absurd or not, he’s here,” retorted Miss Lindsay, her face flushing 
at the invalid’s scepticism. 

“But I can’t see him, or, indeed, see any one except yourself,” ob- 
jected Foster, with a smile of incredulity, and some doubts as to Miss 
Lindsay’s sanity. 

“Of course you can’t,” rejoined Miss Lindsay, in a tone of pitiful 
contempt ; “people in the dark can’t see, can they? But he’s here for 
all that. He’s trying to make me tell lies, the old serpent—trying to 
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entangle Margaret Lindsay in miserable subterfuges and little fibs ; 
but Margaret means to speak the truth right out, every jot and tittle. 
Attend to me, Mr. Foster. 1’m here nursing you, because Mabel 
Vaughan isn’t! I’m here, because Mabel Vaughan is true, and 
faithful, and noble, and loves you as much as ever. It’s all that 
beast’s doing,” continued Miss Lindsay, jerking her words into the 
ears of the astonished invalid. ‘Why he is allowed to do it I can’t 
tell; why she should be tried through the nobleness of her nature, 
when there are so many mean, frivolous, false-hearted, lying men and 
women for him to tamper with, I say I can’t tell; but the battle-field 
is full of smoke, as my brother Bob used to say—my brother Bob who 
died fighting at Lucknow; and if we can’t see the general’s plan, we 
have our orders, and we must stick to them, and fight on to the end, 
which is always victory if we fight hard. i will tell him every jot 
of the truth, you scoundrel,” she exclaimed, glancing with defiance 
across the room. ‘He came to her, Mr. Foster, that miserable 
serpent, and he whispered in her ear that this marriage was an act of 
duty, an act of self-sacrifice—he couldn’t lure her in any other way ; 
and she married to buy a home, and comforts, and luxuries for those 
she loved—not for herself, poor child; not for herself, I say. She 
has been a true and devoted wife, God help her! and so she need be, 
with that poor miserable invalid of a husband. When she learnt from 
your mother how true and faithful your love had been for her—how 
her marriage had cast a blight over your life—then he, that vile 
serpent, whispered in her ear that it would at least be an act of mercy 
that you should be led to think slightingly of the woman you had 
lost, and so, at his cursed suggestion, she deliberately asserted her 
degradation. Can’t you see his infernal hand now?” Miss Lindsay 
exclaimed with emphasis. ‘‘ Why, man alive, it’s as plain as a pike- 
staff; he meant, through her unendurable anguish at the thought lest 
you should die with that false belief in your heart, to force her to 
leave home and husband, and duty and right, and come to you, and 
shame and wrong—to triumph over her virtue, to drag down her noble 
nature to perdition. But I was there; I, Margaret Lindsay, was, by 
the Lord’s blessing, sent to bafile the scoundrel, and I baffled him! 
and I have come to you instead of her—I have come to tell you to 
love her, and reverence her, and worship her. Up, man, and be strong 
with this faith ; there 7s balm in Gilead! She is worthy of you, I 
have shown you that; and you are worthy of her, you have taught 
me that. You are indeed parted asunder by strong barriers that 
must never be broken—so far he has won his victory of impotent spite ; 
but across that barrier, there she stands, as great as ever, as true as 
ever, as noble as ever—the woman that you and I love and reverence.” 

“Thank God!” murmured the invalid ; and he sank back in his bed, 
and burst into tears. 
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“He's gone now, Mr. Foster; he was here, indeed he was! but he’s 
gone; he can’t bear the truth, it stifles him, he can’t breathe in it— 
he can only live in an atmosphere of lies, or a fog of muddled truth, 
which is just as bad. I shall write to her,.and tell her everything, be 
sure of that; it will do her good, and I am sure what I have said will 
do you good also. And I say to you in solemn, deliberate words, love 
her; don’t be afraid of loving her with that great, noble love which 
springs up in the heart from deep esteem and admiration—a love 
which will never be dimmed, and of which, before God and man, you 
will never be ashamed, as long as you are both true, and brave, and 
noble, and stand fast by duty and honour. As I have kissed her, so 
I kiss you,” and Miss Lindsay bent down her face and kissed his pale 
forehead with a solemn kiss—a kiss of peace—such a kiss of fortitude 
and endurance as early Christian might have given to early Christian 
on the road to the amphitheatre. “God bless you!” she murmured 
as she left him, and she wiped the tears from her eyes as she left the 
room, but in her heart was the sound of the timbrel and the song of 
triumph, and so she went out rejoicing. 

For several days the landlady marvelled at the ways of Providence, 
and prayerfully blessed the Lord for the many blessings vouchsafed to 
her slender larder and her small store of grocery ; and she piously 
traced a very notable analogy between her position and that of the 
ravens who had so wonderfully ministered to the man of God. The 
landlady’s biblical knowledge was, indeed, very creditable to her 
spiritual teachers. 


Cuapter VI. 
MISS LINDSAY SETTLES IT ONE WAY, AND THE ENEMY SETTLES IT ANOTHER. 


“You're welcome to look over my shoulder,” exclaimed Miss Lindsay, 
contemptuously, as she sat alone in her room writing a letter to 
Mabel Vaughan. “Of course, I know you will look, whether you are 
welcome or’ not; your conduct’s all of a piece, mean, contemptible, 
and tricky. That bottle of old cognac, filled up with water—though 
I put in a patent cork with a padlock stopper as a precaution against 
thieving—do you think Margaret Lindsay is such an arrant fool as 
not to know what good brandy is? I was to give the invalid that 
stuff, was I? and she was to drink the brandy, that precious landlady, 
was she? Every little sup a curse on her soul. Stop you with a 
padlock, indeed! I only wish one could discover a patent. 

“Why can’t you try to be a little grand; you are playing for big 
stakes—immortal souls. That poor landlady’s soul; she must have 
a soul somewhere, I suppose, or you would not play for it; but I can 
only perceive a stomach, Heaven help her! It’s wretched work, 
though ; you were grander once—principalities and powers, and great 
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dominions—I suppose it’s the dirty work which has degraded you, 
miserable beings like that woman, without a single grand hope or a 
single grand desire, and therefore without the chance of a great 
temptation. A prince once, recollect; you've had to descend very 
low to catch people of that sort; you’ve had to grovel to their 
grovelling—ground bait and worms for that sort of fishing !—and 
when one thinks how mean is human meanness, how small is human 
smallness, how petty is human pettiness, no wonder that low habits 
have become ingrained in your very nature. 

“It must be poor work, though, fishing for these mean souls; dull, 
listless sport, this punt-fishing for eternity. No wonder you long for 
grander natures—my noble girl, hey ?—and that invalid boy up-stairs 
who has got the ring of the true metal in him? Never! never! as 
long as Margaret Lindsay has life and strength. A jewel for your 
crown, hey, that girl’s soul ?—grand anyway, for good or evil—for 
good, for good, I say !” and Miss Lindsay thumped the table emphati- 
cally. ‘‘ Come, here are my cards, look at them,” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of contempt; “all above board, no deceit or cheating, though 
you'll hardly credit that, when one talks about cards to you; none of 
your cursed aces under the table, little bits of pasteboard with the 
crests of hell. 

“ Listen ! he and I leave here on Monday next, eleven o'clock train, 
Southampton to Waterloo; at Waterloo my cousin Rachel meets us 
—you know my cousin Rachel well enough, and she knows you—so 
none of your tricks with Rachel, it won’t do; there’s the same fight- 
ing blood in both of us; you’d best remember that. Rachel will 
take him right through to Bishopsgate Station, and then straight 
away down to Yarmouth. Rachel is as good a hand as Iam at beef- 
tea, and she won’t leave her work undone. There, that’s the pro- 
gramme, the Lord willing. I return home to Dulwich, and I shall 
tell my girl all I have done—word of mouth, mind, none of those 
cursed letters for you to thrust under people’s noses, but words of 
comfort in the ear. You'll listen, of course; I don’t care one button if 
you do, because I mean to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, and I defy you to weave mischief out of stuff like that.” 

Mabel’s letters formed another source of happiness to Miss Lindsay. 
“ Read, by all means,” she was accustomed to exclaim, in her sarcastic 
manner, as she tore open the envelope; ‘‘ you are quite welcome to 
read every word, though I’ll be bound you've already read the letter, 
just as you always read my letters, mean hound as you are, over my 
shoulder as I write.” 

With regard to one letter in particular Miss Lindsay was very 
triumphant, though she read it with tears in her eyes. It was an 
outpouring of Mabel’s affection and gratitude. Miss Lindsay’s life 
had been such a stern fight—a life, for the most part, of rebuke and 
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admonition, victorious oftentimes, but as a rule only eliciting respect 
or even fear—that an emphatic expression of love was infinitely 
precious to her. 

“You true darling friend,” commenced the letter, “I only wish I 
could write all I feel. The sense that you are caring for him and 
watching him through his severe illness and debility has taken away 
that dead weight from my heart ; the assurance that he will hear the 
truth from one who will speak every syllable; the knowledge that he 
will once more know me and think of me as you know me and think 
of me—Ah, you cannot tell the relief that all this is to my heart and 
soul; the dreadful impulse that maddened me has passed away. 
Believe me, I am very grateful. Thank God, my gratitude for that 
salvation has softened my heart. I do really love, I tell you honestly, 
I do love my husband; he perceives it, I know he does, and we 
breathe a different airnow. No longer, Heaven be praised, am I ccn- 
strained by that hard, cruel sense of duty, but at last by love. Not, 
indeed, that great full love of which I have dreamt, but still love, not 
duty. Oh, if you only knew the difference of those two words to me; 
the difference of light and darkness. I repeat, I can’t write what I 
feel, but I shall be able to tell you all when you return, with 
my arms round your neck, and my heart close to your kind, noble 
heart.” 

“The Lord be;praised !” cried Miss Lindsay, speaking through her 
tears. “Read it, I say, again and again; as often as ever you like— 
shame upon you!” and she held up the letter, waving it triumphantly 
like a flag. ‘“ We have won the victory! not your jewel, you 
grovelling serpent—not yours, too good for you!—but His! His 
gold, tried in the furnace, aye, seven times. Praise be to Him who 
giveth us the victory !” 

It was indeed a victory well-nigh down the whole line, Miss 
Lindsay’s campaign at Southampton. There was just one slight 
check—it is perhaps scarcely worth while recording the fact—in 
which the enemy contrived to hold his own—the landlady. In the 
flush of general triumph, on the moment of leaving the lodging-house— 
indeed in the hall itselfi—Miss Lindsay suddenly unmasked a battery 
against picking‘ and stealing, and petty lying and false speaking. 
The landlady, slinking down, as was her wont, on the hall chair, into 
a huddled mass like an octopus, quickly intrenched herself behind 
strong rocky fragments of gospel love and carnal regeneration, pre- 
destination, and election. She grew very red in the face, and rude 
also of speech, as far as oppressive wheeziness permitted verbal ex- 
pression. Miss Lindsay, like a prescient general, soon perceived the 
hopelessness of her attack, and after firing a parting volley of tracts 
upon the door-mat, by way of covering the retreat, retired to her 
fly, and they drove off to the station. 
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It was a bright morning, and Southampton Water glittered "plea- 
santly through the rifts in the pearly sea mist, with yachts and other 
small craft bobbing lazily at anchor; but Miss Lindsay’s eyes’were 
not given to natural beauty, she was, moreover, smarting somewhat 
under a sense of discomfiture. “Pooh! I don’t call that a victory,” 
she cried, scornfully. “I know I was a fool for my pains. I’ve told 
you fifty times it’s no use my fighting when you've crammed their 
poor mean, contemptible souls full of lies, and cant, and hypocrisy ; 
but it’s nothing to brag about, I can tell you, a miserable,’mean, 
grovelling woman’s soul like your precious landlady’s—if, indeed,” you 
can call a stomach a soul.” 

The journey prospered all the way to Waterloo, and the invalid 
really bore it wonderfully ; not a bit more fatigued than might be 
fairly expected. ‘The tickets were taken as usual at Vauxhall, and 
Miss Lindsay was in the highest spirits at the success of her arrange- 
ments. “ You'll soon see your new nurse, Mr. Foster,” she exclaimed, 
cheerfully. “I’m sure you'll like my cousin Rachel.” 

“That I'm sure I shall,” answered Foster, “if she’s only one-half 
as good as you are.” 

“She's better,” rejoined Miss Lindsay—“ a better nurse ; and as for 
that fellow, I believe he’s more afraid of Rachel than he is of me; 
she’s shorter and sharper with him, and that’s what he wants.” 

Foster could not resist smiling ; but when he caught the responding 
expression in Miss Lindsay’s face, he begged her pardon warmly. 

“T know you don’t believe in him,” said Miss Lindsay, in a tone of 
sorrow. 

“ T believe in you, dear lady,” exclaimed Foster, earnestly. “I know 
you are good and true, and you have restored my old faith.” 

“But you must try to believe in him,” she answered, seriously, 
“with your whole heart and soul. You can never hope to be good, 
or virtuous, or heavenly-minded—you can never hope for salvation— 
unless you believe firmly in him. Oh, Mr. Foster, it will be a joyful 
day for me, it will be a happy day for you, when you can say with 
perfect truth and sincerity, ‘I believe in the devil and all his works.’ 
Oh, pray earnestly for this blessed faith—earnestly,” she added, with 
great fervour, 

As the train was slowly approaching the platform, a porter thrust his 
head in at the window, and, addressing Miss Lindsay, inquired her name. 

“ Lindsay,” she rejoined. 

“ Here’s a telegram, ma’am, just arrived ;” and the man handed the 
envelope to Miss Lindsay. She quickly tore it open. 

“ Beast!” she exclaimed, after glancing at the contents. 

* Anything wrong ?” inquired Foster, anxiously. 

“ Little Billy, Rachel’s boy, has got the scarlet fever,” rejoined Miss 
Lindsay, in a tone of great irritation. ‘It’s not the child’s fault, of 
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course; it’s that scoundrel’s work, I know it is. Of course Rachel 
can’t have you at her house.” 

“T must go to some hotel for the time,” observed Foster, somewhat 
wearily. 

“Hotels, fiddlesticks!” exclaimed Miss Lindsay. ‘Who's fool 
enough to waste money on London hotels ?—‘ limited,’ hey—in every- 
thing but the prices? Don’t talk, let me think,” she added, abruptly. 

The lines of Miss Lindsay’s short cogitation were revealed by sundry 
ejaculations of “ beast,” “scoundrel,” “‘ hound,” “serpent,” uttered in 
a low tone, highly perplexing to the porter, but thoroughly compre- 
hensible to Foster. At last Miss Lindsay had mastered the situation. 
“Call a cab,” she exclaimed briefly. With the assistance of the 
porter, Foster was comfortably ensconced in the cab, and the luggage 
having been evolved by Miss Lindsay’s rapid glance from the confused 
mass of packages, the cab was ordered to drive to Dulwich. 

“Don’t you believe in him now?” asked Miss Lindsay, trium- 
phantly. “It’s all his miserable dodge to bring you two together, 
the scoundrel! He shan’t do it, I say, and that’s flat to his face. I 
shall take you to my house for the time. If he’s fool enough to think 
that a mere question of distance settles a question of right or wrong, 
why, let him. The gulf of honour which separates you two is not a 
matter of miles—we shall teach him that ; but surely all this knavery 
must prove his existence to any candid mind.” 

In her fervent desire to inculcate the evidences of her faith, Miss 
Lindsay had almost forgotten her duties as nurse. The invalid had 
become very exhausted. Miss Lindsay, somewhat anxious, induced 
him to take a little brandy, and she tenderly supported his head on 
her arm as he lay back in the cab, with his eyes closed in the doze of 
exhaustion. 

“Weaker than we thought,’ murmured Miss Lindsay; and per- 
haps the thought, which was easy enough for her to cope with in the 
flush of triumph, that same question of distance, was a sickening 
thought in the heart of the invalid. So close—less than half a mile 
from house to house—and yet the wide gulf of honour lay betwixt 
him and the woman he loved. 

Tt was a long, jolty drive. Miss Lindsay sat in the cab with the 
invalid’s head resting on her left shoulder, while she fanned him with 
the ‘Brazen Vessel’ gathered up like a fan, and there fell upon her at 
last a certain weariness of spirit. “It’s hard work always fighting,” 
she murmured; “and I shall never be rid of the armour till they lay 
me in my grave. I wish we were all comfortably dead and buried — 
ten feet of clean, dry gravel between usand temptation. No, I don’t!” 
she exclaimed, after a few moments’ pause, with an involuntary jerk 
which shook the invalid. “No, I don’t, you scoundrel. Margaret 
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isn’t half tired out yet. Don’t you flatter yourself. Margaret means 
to fight it out to the last; ‘never say die’ was Bob's motto, and 
Margaret means to stick to it.” 

At last the journey was accomplished. The invalid, after a prompt 
administration of restoratives, was left at rest on the sofa in Miss 
Lindsay’s sitting-room, while that lady, assisted by the servant girl, 
made needful preparation for his reception in the spare room. It was, 
of course, a work of some little time, as Foster’s visit was entirely 
unexpected. Matters being duly set en train, Miss Lindsay, after 
giving strict injunctions to the servant to watch the invalid from time 
to time, sallied forth on a double mission—first, to summon her 
medical attendant ; and, secondly, to inform Mabel that she must be 
forbidden the house. 

“We shall do perfectly well,” said Miss Lindsay, tauntingly, in the 
course of her walk, “notwithstanding the mean trick you have put 
upon us. Indeed, I rather prefer having him under my charge until 
he is quite restored, It’s ridiculous of you, though, to persist in this 
manner; you ought to know by this time the stuff those two are 
made of. It’s a loss of time, take my word for it; there are lots of 
respectable people you could net with one-tenth the trouble. But I 
suppose it’s no use talking common sense to you,” she added, with 
a sneer; “I suppose the fools you’ve dealt with have taught you 
obstinacy.” 

There was some little delay before Miss Lindsay could see the 
doctor and impress upon him the necessity of an immediate visit; at 
length, however, she reached Mr. Vaughan’s house. 

“T shall have no difficulty with her, poor girl,” thought Miss 
Lindsay, as she waited with quiet confidence on the doorstep; “she 
will feel the sacred obligation she is under not to visit me for the 
present; and, thank Heaven, there is now some little real love 
between her husband and herself.” 

“Mrs. Vaughan at home ?” inquired Miss Lindsay of the man who 
opened the door. 

~ “No, ma’am, Mrs. Vaughan went out about half an hour ago; she 
left a message, in case you called, to say that she had gone to your 
house.” 

“My house, God forbid!” exclaimed Miss Lindsay, in a voice of 
terror. 

“Yes, ma'am, your house.” 

Miss Lindsay’s breath grew very short; she turned away, and 
with hurried steps left the door. 

“Heaven forgive me! I ought never to have left home ; I ought to 
have written, but I didn’t dare write. Oh, you scoundrel! I shall be 
crazy indeed if you out-general me now. Those two together—oh, 
the scandal and the shame!’ Miss Lindsay’s very strength was 
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lost in her intense agitation. There was an empty fly in the road. 
‘“‘ Drive me,” she gasped. 

“Can't, ma'am,” answered the driver, lolling lazily on his box and 
flicking the flies in the hot sun. 

“Only half a mile, for Heaven’s sake!” she implored. 

“ Can’t, ma'am, I say ; engaged.” 

Miss Lindsay turned abruptly from the man. “ You villain!” she 
exclaimed, in a towering passion; “don’t you interfere between the 
driver and me; I won't have it.” 

“Who's a-interferin’?” asked the man, looking round from his 
seat, in the belief that Miss Lindsay was addressing some one behind 
the carriage. 

“Never mind him,” rejoined Miss Lindsay, “only attend to me. 
Here’s five shillings.” The man was silent. 

“Ten shillings!” There was no response. ‘I'll make it a 
pound.” 

“ Jump in,” cried the driver, leaping from his box and opening the 
door ; “ one pound, all square. Be quick though: if my gent catches me 
taking a double job, he’s a very devil, and he’s got the gout besides ; 
but to refuse a whole pound is like flying in the face of Providence.” 

Miss Lindsay gave her address, and the man closed the door. 
“Oh, you beast,” she cried, with tears of vexation, “to rob me in this 
barefaced manner! first that landlady, and now this flyman.” But 
before the driver could mount the box, a loud voice exclaimed, “ Fly ! 
fly! driver! here, hi! what the deuce? confound you!” 

“Jump out, ma'am,” cried the driver in a voice of great alarm; “TI 
shall catch it hot inanother moment ;” and Miss Lindsay was forced, 
in stress of the driver's terror, to beat a summary retreat. 

Alas, there was no help for it; a tradesman’s cart, any sort of 
vehicle, she would have gladly paid any price; but she was forced, 
with palpitating heart and shortened breath, to trudge home through 
hot sun and dust. 

“Mean hound,” she protested angrily, “to make me lose all that 
valuable time talking to that flyman; another of your cursed tricks.” 

Very hot, very flurried, and almost breathless was Miss Lindsay 
when she at last reached home; she hurried up the garden path as 
fast as her failing breath would allow. The French windows of her 
sitting-room, where she had left Frank Foster, were wide open, the 
windows through which Mabel Vaughan had been accustomed to enter 
the house unannounced. A sickening feeling of apprehension clogged 
her steps. Suddenly there was a loud shriek of anguish—Mabel’s 
voice! She flew to the window, and halting on the threshold, gazed 
into the room, but she quickly started back in blank dismay. “ You 
scoundrel,” she gasped, “this is your infernal work !” 
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Cuarter VII. 
A DRAWN BATTLE AFTER ALL. 


THERE was a pretty sharp tussle in the matter of life and death over 
the insensible body of Frank Foster. He lay on the floor, and Mabel 
Vaughan was raising his head when Miss Lindsay entered the room. 
There was no time for talking or explanation, it was a question of 
brandy and’ pungent salts, and rubbings of the feet and bathings of 
the temples—all hands had to go to work, no matter whose. The 
servant had to be scurried off to fetch the doctor, “ by main force, if 
needful,” exclaimed Miss Lindsay with determined energy, and Miss 
Lindsay and Mabel did their best to combat the onslaught of death. 
The rights and wrongs of things social, the nice measurings of pro- 
priety, had to be laid aside in the urgency of the occasion. There 
was, indeed, no need of any talking between the two women, for they 
both possessed common sense and experience, and they worked with 
an intuitive sense of the right and proper thing to be done. They did 
well, and death was baffled before the doctor came. When the doctor 
came into the presence of the invalid, his countenance—Mabel watched 
it intently—quickly became anxious. 

“He ought not to have been allowed to travel,” he murmured. 
“ Let him remain where he is for a time—don’t attempt to remove him 
to his room at present; he requires careful watching.” 

The doctor gave strict injunctions as to the frequent administration 
of restoratives. 

“We can do nothing more at present than keep him quiet?” asked 
Miss Lindsay. 

“ Nothing,” replied the doctor. 

“Ts it a very critical state?” inquired Mabel, in an anxious voice. 

“ Critical, certainly, but I believe hopeful,” was the rejoinder. 

Miss Lindsay whispered a few words in the doctor’s ear, and the 
doctor took his seat at the sofa-side of the patient; Miss Lindsay 
then laid her hand on Mabel’s arm with gentle pressure, but yet with 
a pressure that was irresistible, and led her towards the door. On 
the threshold, Mabel turned, and for the moment stood motionless, 
but she yielded again to the gentle but irresistible pressure, and Miss 
Lindsay led her into the half-furnished drawing-room at the back of 
the house. As soon as she was in the room and the door was closed, 
Mabel broke away from Miss Lindsay’s hand, and bursting into tears, 
flung herself upon the sofa and strove to stifle her sobs by burying 
her head in the cushions. With simultaneous movement, when Mabel 
left her, Miss Lindsay fell on her knees in an attitude of prayer. At 
first she prayed inaudibly, but gradually, as the violence of Mabel’s 
sorrow abated, she prayed aloud from time to time in fervent, passionate 
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tones. “Oh, Lord, come and help us to do what is right—come and 
help your servant Mabel, the woman I love, and with great might 
protect her. You know far better than I do how desperately she has been 
tried: give her strength to fight bravely against this snare of the 
devil—give her help by turning towards her the hearts of all those 
at her home, so that they may in this hour of temptation especially 
love her, and honour her, and respect her—even as I love her, and 
honour her, and respect her. Oh, Lord, save and protect her, by 
putting your almighty love, which is so strong to save, into all their 
hearts. Let that love be her refuge and sure castle of defence. 
Amen.” 

Miss Lindsay rose to her feet, and going to the sofa, sat down by 
Mabel’s side; she clasped Mabel’s hand in hers, but she did not speak. 
Mabel bent down her head, and Miss Lindsay kissed her forehead, 
but the wound was too large for the healing power of even that kiss ; 
and though Mabel threw her arms round Miss Lindsay’s neck and 
clung passionately to her, as it were heart to heart, no balm of com- 
fort was vouchsafed, and Miss Lindsay, with ready perception, was 
sensible of the failure of the old consolation. She did not, however, 
attempt to speak, and gradually Mabel, with a deep sigh of despondency, 
drew apart from her, and sat, or almost crouched, at the end of the 
sofa. But Mabel could not resist telling her story, or, rather, urging 
her apology or defence ; she spoke for the most part in a low voice 
which almost fell into a wail of sorrow, though at times, in stress of 
violent emotion, her voice reached a high pitch of painful incisiveness. 
“T came to see you—I did not know, I could not know, that he 
was in that room, or even in this house.” Miss Lindsay bowed her 
head in assent. 

“It was a fearful surprise—he was dozing when I entered; he 
never saw me. Could I help looking at him ?” she asked, passionately 
— “could I help that? God forgive me. When he stirred—when 
he awoke—I flew behind the green screen. I watched him try to 
rise—oh, so feeble, so,very feeble—try to reach the hand-bell: he 
would have seen me if I had left the screen to call for help or reach 
the bell. In the sight of God it was my duty and my right to fly to 
his side, to help him, to hold him in my arms—I know that; but 
not in man’s sight. I did not stir from the screen—on my sacred 
word I never stirred. I watched all his efforts: he struggled to his 
feet—oh, horrible agony ! I knew he must fall—but I—I——_ He did 
fall! Oh, my God, his head against that sharp table—senseless or 
dead—and then I flew to his side. Did I do well?” she asked, break- 
ing into a half-hysterical laugh. “Did I do my duty as a wedded 
wife? Dead or senseless, I had let him fall—but he never saw me 
—his eyes never met mine—never, never, I swear. Dead or senseless, 
the man I love—the man God meant me to marry, to love and cherish 
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in sickness and in health. Yes, I have done very well—very 
well!” and many a time did she repeat those words “very well,” 
mingling them with that sad hysterical laugh. 

Miss Lindsay sat gaunt and impassive throughout Mabel’s narra- 
tive, with her eyes staring for the most part fixedly across the room ; 
she made no response to Mabel’s words. 

“Betsy Brown is my woman!” she exclaimed suddenly ; “ first-rate 
for nursing. I'll write to Betsy at once; Betsy can’t read a word, 
thank God. It’s made her senses all the sharper, like blind people. 
She never went to school or learnt her catechism, but God taught her 
conscientiousness and truth-telling, so she’s first-rate at that. Not 
many of His scholars about, worse luck. She can’t sleep o’ nights 
when she’s nursing because her conscience won't let her, which is 
stronger than green tea. A line to Betsy put into the post before 
five—she’ll get it to-night.” 

Miss Lindsay started up from the sofa, and going to the writing- 
table, hastily wrote off a note. 

“ You'll just be in time, Mabel, if you look sharp, to catch the five 
o'clock post; I can’t send the girl. Quick though ! it’s everything to 
get Betsy. Good-bye, darling, I must go and relieve Dr. Burney ;” 
and with a hurried kiss Miss Lindsay bustled out of the room. She 
shed some tears when she was alone in the passage. “Poor girl! it’s 
a great burden,” she murmured ; “Thou knowest why, Lord, Thou 
knowest why—I don’t, I don’t!” and hastily brushing the tears from 
her eyes, she entered the presence of the invalid and released the 
doctor from his charge. 

Mabel hurried off to the post; the office lay on her way home. She 
reached it almost breathless, and by a few minutes contrived to save 
the five o'clock collection ; and then what and whither? The moment 
the letter fell into the box, thought began. At first she resolved to go 
back to Miss Lindsay’s ; she must see him again ; she would see him 
again, no earthly power should stop her; and for a hundred yards 
back towards Miss Lindsay’s house did this resolution hurry her, and 
then its strength paled away in the fear of Miss Lindsay’s refusal. 
How could she combat that? What if Miss Lindsay told her that it 
would compromise the reputation of her house—nay, even of Miss 
Lindsay’s character in the neighbourhood? And then the pain, too, 
that denial would cause to Miss Lindsay’s own heart, and Miss Lind- 
say had been such a true and loving friend to him and to her—nay, 
was even now fighting the battle of life and death on his behalf. She 
ceased walking and stood still for a few moments; an equipoise of 
agonizing doubt. But see him again she must, he was probably 
dying; surely her husband, when he knew that, would let her go; the 
man she loved was dying, her husband would no longer have a rival 
to fear—just a few last minutes, just a. few last words on the brink of 
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death, that was all she wanted; it was a boon that her husband would 
surely grant. Let her only gain that permission, and Miss Lindsay 
would admit her without let or hindrance into Frank Foster’s pre- 
sence: then let her gain that easy permission without delay; and so 
she hurried on once more towards her own home. Her argument 
remained palpably clear and cogent in her mind until she entered the 
house, and then quite suddenly its force grew dulled. “Please, ma'am, 
Mr. Vaughan has been asking for you several times,” the servant said 
as he opened the door; “ and Mrs. Corley has called, and has been 
sitting with master for some time; she’s only just gone.” 

Mabel remembered with alarm the long period of her absence ; 
added to this, Mrs. Corley’s visits never boded any good ; and before 
she entered her husband’s room—she did not wait to take off her hat 
and scarf—the strong argument had grown utterly weak and futile. 

“ Where on earth have you been to all this time?” Jacob inquired, 
in a tone of peevish injury. 

“ Only to see Miss Lindsay,” she faltered, with a flushed face. 

“T hear Miss Lindsay called to see you.” 

“ We missed one another ; and when she got home—I thought it was 
best to wait for her—she had so much to tell me that I quite forgot the 
hour. I am very sorry, dear, for having been out so long,” she added, 
humbly, “you'll forgive me, won't you?” but she did not dare to 
utter one word with regard to Frank Foster. 

“ What the deuce had Miss Lindsay to tell you ?” 

“ All about her visit to Southampton—and fifty things.” 

“ What did she go to Southampton for?’ he asked in a brusque 
tone. 


“ Oh—why, I suppose,” stammered Mabel, “change of air, you 
know.” 

“ Hum, well,” he muttered, “ change of air—no matter; now read. 
You had managed to forget your afternoon reading with all this 
chattering to Miss Lindsay, and you know it’s a duty, as well as a 
consolation to me,” he added, reproachfully. “How you can be sc 
fond of that woman I can’t for the life of me understand, she always 
says something bitter every time I see her; now your sister Mary is 
always so good and kind and hopeful, and so is Mr. Simeon: I won’t 
have you so fond of that Miss Lindsay—I don’t believe in her, I say.” 

“ Oh, Jacob,” remonstrated Mabel, “she is one of the truest and 
best women that ever lived; I’m sure she’s always trying to make me 
good and do my duty. Don’t speak hardly of her, don’t, dear—I beg 
and pray.” 

“ Well, read, read!” he exclaimed, petulantly. ‘“ Why don’t you 
begin ?” 

Mabel, with her burdened conscience, grew alarmed at his manner ; 
she hurriedly took the book and commenced reading. As was her 
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wont, her voice rose and fell with the thunderings of divine wrath, with 
the forked lightnings of divine vengeance, with the awful narrowness 
of divine mercy, with the terrible sublimity of an universe lost for the 
sake of an elect few. Jacob liked it; they told him his salvation was 
sure, if he would only believe ; he was only too delighted to believe, 
and he was thoroughly fascinated by the sublime exclusiveness of his 
promised salvation. 

Mabel’s mind quickly left the printed words that her tongue uttered 
by mere automatic action, and the recollection of the past afternoon 
(she little witted the terrible storm that was brewing beneath her hus- 
band’s petulance) forced itself into her mind, and the anxieties of her 
heart fled to that sofa in Miss Lindsay’s parlour, to that hard fight for 
life which she had fought with Frank Foster's head resting on her 
bosom. At last her thoughts grew so intrusive that they entirely 
destroyed her power of mechanical reading ; in sudden fright, she en- 
deavoured to recover her place on the page; the words danced hope- 
lessly before her eyes, and she burst into a violent flood of tears. 

“Ah!” cried Jacob, vindictively, “laid hold of at last, hey ? terrible 
words for the sinner, and the lukewarm, and ‘the deceitful, and the liar.” 

She made no reply, she tried hard to stifle her sobs; panting for 
breath, she threw aside the lace shawl which she had not removed on 
entering the house. 

“ Conscience, hey ?” he said, tauntingly ; “ touched at last!” and he 
gazed at her vindictively. “Come here!” he shrieked, suddenly ; 
“here, I say !” 

“ What do you want?” she asked with alarm. 

“ Here, to me!” She came close to him, trembling at the violence 
of his manner. He thrust out his hand and clutched the bosom of 
her dress. ‘‘ What’s that ?—that?”’ he shrieked. 

“ What do you mean?” she rejoined in surprise and dismay. 

“That blood—that blood on your dress!” She glanced downwards ; 
there were stains of blood on her muslin dress. 

“T don’t know,” she stammered, and the room whirled before her 

eyes. 
“Yes, blood, I swear! Show me your hands.” He clutched her 
hands with violence. ‘No cut, no wound! Whose blood? whose 
blood?” With sudden action he tore open her dress at the bosom. 
She strove to break away from his grasp. ‘“ Not your blood! Whose 
blood ?” he screamed, in a fresh access of fury. ‘“ Whose blood, I 
say? I will have an answer, lie or truth!” 

“Oh, Jacob, have mercy, have patience with me—not this fearful 
rage. I have done nothing wrong—before God, nothing wrong !” 
She sank on her knees at his bedside, and clasped his hands. “God 
help me now!” she muttered. 

** Whose blood ?” he cried, with unabated rage. 
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“Frank Foster’s!” she exclaimed, almost involuntarily, and she 
started to her feet, terror-stricken by the avowal which had been 
wrung from her lips. 

“T believe you!” he shrieked, vindictively ; “no lie now—no lie 
now !” 

“He is an invalid; he had fallen to the ground through weakness— 
he struck his head against the table,” she gasped with painful utterance. 

“ Ah, ah!” Jacob laughed, derisively ; “and you took him in your 
arms, his head in your bosom! So, so, the truth at last!” 

“ Not the truth—not the whole truth,” she answered. 

“Truth enough; I want no more.” 

“You must hear it!” she cried, her face growing crimson with 
horror at the imputation cast upon her. “Miss Lindsay went to 
nurse him at Southampton—it was a question of life or death.” 

“ Enough, I say !” , 

“But you must and shall hear me! She brought him to London, 
having arranged for him to proceed immediately, without breaking the 
journey, to Yarmouth; the arrangement failed at the last moment, 
and she was obliged to take him home to her own house. I never 
knew he was there—on my sacred word, I never knew it.” 

“Liar!” he shrieked. 

‘No, before God, Jacob, I never knew it! Miss Lindsay called 
here to warn me not to go to her house.” 

“But you went there—you went there the moment he arrived— 
you can’t deny it—it’s all a trick and a lie—you false, wicked wife !” 

“Have mercy on me, Jacob!” and again she fell on her knees at 
his side. “Oh, not those awful words!” she cried, piteously ; “ you 
don’t know how much I suffer—you don’t know how sadly I have been 
tried. Oh, give me a little kindness, a little love—it would be so 
precious to me now! Be my true friend as well as husband; help me 
in this awful trial; let me tell you the whole truth; let me cling to 
you for advice and love.” 

Once more Jacob had his chance. At that moment, as she humbly 
knelt at his side, amid her tears and her bitter anguish, he could have 
won her heart and made her truly his; a very little would have been 
enough—a little love and a little generosity, and she would have 
flung at his feet the wealth of her great heart and her noble nature. 
A woman was kneeling to him, but an angel had verily come to 
Jacob, and was praying for admission to his heart—praying for 
leave to love him, and afford him great solace; but Jacob was lashed 
and blinded by dire jealousy; his heart was, moreover, very small, 
Very mean, very petty—there was no room for a great love or a great 
faith in that little heart. 

“But you love him?” persisted Jacob, in answer to her appeal. 
“Out with it, I say; the truth, the truth.” 
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“Tt would not be the whole truth if I denied it,” she replied, in 
trembling accents. 

“Curse you! I'll hear no more,” he exclaimed, with renewed fury. 

“But he’s dying, Jacob !” she cried, piteously ; “ask the doctor— 
Dr. Burney says it is a most critical state.” 

“Tm glad of that,” he answered; “before heaven, I’m glad of 
that.’ His words were emphasised with concentrated bitterness. 

She shuddered, but she made no reply. 

“ And you'd like to nurse him, hey ?” he asked, tauntingly, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Miss Lindsay will do that.” 

“But you'd like to go and see him?” he added, in the same taunt- 
ing tone. 

“T should, indeed I should,” she answered, vehemently, for she 
could not resist snatching at his words, although she well knew the 
cruelty of his meaning. ‘ Oh, Jacob, let me go—the last time, a very 
few words—the last time before he dies.” 

“Go, pray go,” he cried, with increased anger, “‘ you are quite free 
to go.” 

“ Alas, you don’t mean it,” she answered, sorrowfully. 

“TI do, on my soul I do. You can open the street door easily 
enough. I am lying helpless here—go, I say; but, mark me, you 
will never return. Well, why don’t you start?” he continued, in 
that same tone of vindictive taunt. “A beggar, hey? No money, 
hey? Ha, ha!—the old man’s money bags, hey?” and he laughed 
with a laugh that pierced her heart. 

She had risen from his side; he was quickly driving her mad with 
those shameful taunts. 

“Sister Corley put me up to your lies and tricks. She saw him 
arrive. She saw you go to the house, and then she came and told 
me the whole truth. Well go, go.” 

The reference to Mrs. Corley was the last weight in the adverse 
scale. ‘“ Mrs. Corley !” exclaimed Mabel, bitterly. “ Jacob Vaughan, 
I take you at your word—lI will go. God forgive you, it’s your work, 
you have driven me away.” She turned from him. 

“Go, and be a beggar,” he exclaimed, savagely, “and worse, and 
welcome. But the Torquay people! What, beggars too? Not a 
penny of mine—-villa and all, sold up, every stick. Go! go!” he 
shrieked, vindictively. 

His words struck home, and she sank to the floor without making 
any response. 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed with exultation. “The end of your tether, 
hey? The chain was strong enough—I knew that! Do you think 
I was such a fool as to marry a fine young girl like you without a 
strong chain to keep you in bounds? No, no. Jacob Vaughan was 
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wiser than that. Mark me, you are my wife, and you shall remain 
my wife, true and faithful, and obedient to the end of my life, and 
then you shall remain my widow to the end of your life. No new 
husband shall ever touch my money. A new husband, and the money, 
every penny, goes away—if you marry, you'll be a beggar. I'll war- 
rant the husbands will keep away. Ah, ah! you wouldn’t mind 
being a beggar, of course not; but the Torquay people will be my 
trustees, for if you marry again they will be beggars too. My will is 
sure to be obeyed.” 

She made no answer to his words. Their cruelty and their shame 
indeed wounded her deeply ; but in her firm conviction, Frank Foster 
was dying, and therefore the threat in itself had no terror for her. 
The thought of ever marrying any one else was absolutely abhor- 
rent, and utterly foreign to her soul. 

Jacob exulted in his triumph. “Come, get up,” he cried, “and 
finish that reading. Obey, I tell you.” The victory was assured ; 
she rose at his bidding; she was utterly crushed in soul, and op- 
pressed, moreover, by a vague sense of sin; it was entirely out of 
her power to make any rejoinder to his words, and she resumed her 
reading in humble obedience to his command. 

There was a lull in the theological thunder—divine mercy and 
divine love for a short space irradiated the pages of the book, albeit 
duly circumscribed by special and jealously-guarded limitations ; but 
Jacob could not forget his triumph, and it delighted him ever and 
anon to jeer at his victim’s helplessness, and fling the Torquay threat 
in all its potency in her face. She kept her eyes closely fixed on the 
book, and when his cruel talk ceased she continued her reading, and 
in her own heart she cursed the words of mercy which her tongue was 
forced to utter. 

Miss Lindsay’s wise and merciful prayer had not been answered. 
No saving gift of love from her husband had been vouchsafed to help 
her. Her own love for parents and sister had indeed made her his 
slave, but his cruelty had brutalized her soul. The fine ducts and 
channels of conscience were choked up, congested by a sense of cruelty 
and wrong. The motive alone of that love for parents and sister, old 
from the days of childhood, restrained her from turning fiercely upon 
him, from answering bitter words with bitter words, from defying 
cruelty and taunt by a scornful acceptance of sin and shame; @ ou- 
trance, in all the strength of her powerful nature, wrought to a pitch 
of despair. 

Presently he called sharply to her. ‘Come here, here!” She 
started up from her chair, and almost involuntarily shrank away from 
him in tke recollection of that cruel grip at her bosom. 

“Here, come here—oh, God, the pain!” he cried. 

She saw by the expression of his face that he must be suffering 
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intense pain ; her anger and her wrongs were instantly forgotten in 
that sight of anguish, and she flew to his side with anxious sympathy 
and concern. 

“Oh, Jacob! what is it?” She threw her arms round him, and 
strove to raise him up. 

“Don’t touch me; don’t touch me,” he groaned. 

‘What do you feel?” she asked, with terror. 

“You've done it,” he muttered, writhing with agony ; “done it at 
last. Killedme! killed me! Oh, God!” he shrieked, starting forward, 
and then he fell back in her arms. 

“ Jacob, for Heaven's sake, have mercy!” she cried, in piteous 
protest. 

There was no answer to her prayer; the prerogative of mercy had 
been denied for ever to Jacob Vaughan. 

She felt dreadfully terrified, but she did not know that he was dead. 
She flew to the bell, rang it violently, and turned immediately to go 
to his bedside. She knew then that he was dead; the awful stillness 
told her that—the awful lull in that storm of passion; but the words 
‘killed me, killed me,” echoed in her ears—irrevocable now, inef- 
faceable by any prayer, final in all their cruelty and injustice—the lips 
immovable, and the eyes fixed. 

“ Killed me! killed me!” she cried, in her misery; but the dead 
face triumphed in its stony obstinacy over the fervour of her living 
anguish, and once more she sank down helpless to the floor. 

So Jacob Vaughan died; killed by a violent access of jealousy. 
The doctors defined it clearly enough, spasmodic affection of the 
heart, and the technical phrase they used was still more effective, and 
sounded fuller in the ears; and their statement was true enough, but 
there was a truth beyond that truth. He died because he was mean, 
and petty, and ungenerous. He was literally slain through the very 
nobleness of the woman whose hand he had bought with his gold. Her 
nature was too grand for his; the two natures had been flung together, 
and the greater had destroyed the less. 

Dr. Burney told Miss Lindsay, after a second visit to Frank Foster 
that evening, that he thought the patient would pull through in the end ; 
of course he would require great care and very careful nursing; the 
sort of nursing, in fact, that he was sure to obtain at Miss Lindsay’s 
hands. This hopeful communication fell somewhat sadly on Miss 
Lindsay’s soul; not that her zeal and energy on behalf of the invalid 
had in one jot abated, or were in any danger of abating ; but in her 
eyes death was a very small evil in comparison with sin—indeed, as 
far as her own feelings were concerned, it meant rest and peace. She 
felt with sadness that she had been worsted in the fight ; that the evil 
one had out-manceuvred her with his infernal schemes; and it seemed 
to her that death alone could now cut the knot of entanglement. 
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“T know what you mean to be at,” she murmured, sadly, as she 
watched at Frank Foster’s side; “you mean to harden that husband’s 
heart against her with his mad, senseless jealousy. Fight fair, you 
scoundrel, and I shouldn’t mind; but you mean, through his hard,. 
cruel words, to drive her to despair and sin. 

“Oh, God,” she cried, fervently, “don’t let her be tempted in this 
cruel way! You know how good she is; only let her heart be touched 
by love, and she’ll never swerve one inch from duty and right. Come 
and help us, it’s a bad business, and I’m at my wits’ end; only, come 
quickly, Lord ;” and in the fervour of her heart, and her great love for 
Mabel, her words were involuntarily uttered in a reproachful tone of 
impatience. She sought for ready help, and, in her excited feelings, 
the divine assistance seemed to move so slowly; she wanted it to 
run. 
In the course of the evening the news came to Miss Lindsay that 
Jacob Vaughan had died suddenly. 

There was something awful in the thought, although Vaughan’s 
death was the assurance of Mabel’s salvation. Nevertheless, it did 
seem very awful to Miss Lindsay, in her deep sense of the reality of 
divine interposition, that the answer vouchsafed to her prayer should 
be the sudden death of Jacob Vaughan; and she was humbled like- 
wise in the thought, that a doubtful combat waged with her weapons 
of moral and religious force had, after all, resulted in a drawn battle 
through the intervention of a great catastrophe—safety, indeed, but 
not triumph. 

“It’s the Lord’s doing,” she said, addressing her antagonist; “ it’s 
not my victory, I know that. I don’t mean to boast—you were 
running us very close; it’s over now, and you can go. His victory, 
not mine ;” and in this spirit she refrained from all parting shots of 
triumph at the retiring foe. 

“Ah, me!” she sighed ; “ it’s poor thin stuff, even at the best, this 
human nature of ours; won't stand wear and tear, or even a good hard 
day’s wash, like those rascally longcloths made of mildew and lies. 
And yet, and yet,” she continued with hesitation—for, after all, not- 
withstanding her despondency, she still clung to her faith in Mabel’s 
character, and pondering a little more, the elasticity of her spirit 
presently returned—* and yet, I say,” and she raised her voice so as 
to be within earshot of the retiring enemy, “I wish the Lord had let 
us fight it out to the bitter end. I’m not so sure we should have been 
beaten, after all. Anyhow, Margaret Lindsay means fighting any day 
you like, remember that.” 

“Tell me,’ murmured Frank Foster, very feebly, ‘“‘ when I regained 
my senses this afternoon—it’s all adaze from the moment I fell down 
trying to reach the bell—was Mabel in the room, or is it only a wild 
fancy :” 
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“Tt was Mabel,” answered Miss Lindsay, in firm outspoken voice. 
“She was here by pure accident; she came to see me; she did not 
know that you were in the house.” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, eagerly. “Will he let her come and see 
me ?—her husband, I mean—only a few minutes; a few minutes. I'll 
ask no more.” 

“You must be very quiet; indeed you must,” interposed Miss 
Lindsay. 

“Only a few minutes,” he urged, with feverish impatience. 

“Perhaps, some day. We'll see when you are better.” 

“Good, good,” he answered. “Promise. Only a few minutes, 
mind.” 

She was free to see him. The minutes were hers—the few minutes 
her soul had desired so eagerly. Minutes, hours, days were at her 
free disposal now; but Mabel Vaughan did not come. 

















